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INTRODUCTION 


Games touch all our lives. Children, and adults responsible for children, play games on a 
daily basis. Teachers use games in the classroom. Managers and executives come together to 
play games to improve their performance. Youth and community workers promote games as a 
way of bringing people together. Actors and artists train for their crafts by playing games. 
Teenagers with computers are engrossed in games. Anthropologists study games in order to 
understand a culture. Politicians advocate team games to further social inclusion. Economists 
win a Nobel Prize for Economics for their work on the theory of games. Amateurs devote all 
their leisure time to playing games and professionals devote all their working lives to playing 
games. 


This multifarious phenomenon has resulted in the production of hundreds of thousands of 
books dealing with all aspects of games. Many of these books tell you how to improve your 
performance in your favourite game. Some of these books introduce ‘new’ games and tell you 
how to play them. 


This book is different. This book tells you how to invent and play your own games. 


This book is a DIY guide to inventing games. The games you invent can be played indoors or 
outdoors. They can be played in a gymnasium, in a large room, in the countryside, in offices, 
in a city centre, in a hospital, in an art gallery or theatre, or at home. They can be played on 
your own, with fellow professionals and workers, with a partner, with children, with friends 
and family, and with trainees and students. They may be played with people you know well or 
with people you are meeting for the first time. They can be mentally challenging and refreshing 
or physically challenging and refreshing - or both. They can be played in the carly morning, 
at midday, during the afternoon or evening, or through the midnight hours; they can last for 
minutes or for hours. 


But however distinctive your games may be, they will have characteristics in common with 
other games whose invention has been stimulated and informed by this book. Your games 
will promote conviviality between players of different ages, backgrounds, races, genders, 
abilities and disabilities. Your games will challenge both yourself and other players - but 
they will involve the challenges of co-operation rather than the challenges of competition. 
And your games may well draw upon ideas, skills, and traditions from a world-wide spectrum 
of cultures - and from the oldest and newest of technologies. 


They will be creative and co-operative games. 
This DIY guide is in two parts. 


In the first part, the opening of each chapter enables you to inform yourself about the approach 
to the invention of one particular type of games. If this approach stimulates you to go off and 
invent and play your own games, you then don’t need to read any further. But if you would 
like to know something about the varied games which have been invented from this particular 
approach then each chapter describes a number of such games - and you can of course 
choose to play these games or alter them to suit your own circumstances. 


Some of the games described produce ‘works’ or artefacts as a result of the game, some games 
produce activities which may be viewed or presented as performances or events, and some 
games simply vanish into thin air as they are played - and you can review these options as 
you set about inventing and playing your own games. 


The second part of this guide contains a section of notes and guidelines on creating and leading 
creative and co-operative games. This part also contains a section for readers who want to 
explore something of the philosophy and meaning of creative and co-operative games, the 
history of these games, and the benefits offered by these games. 


MEETING AND GREETING GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


When two or more people mect they may greet each other with a hug ; they may smile, rub 
noses, bow, touch each other on the arm, salute, nod, or give a thumbs-up sign. They may say 
“Hello”, “Good Morning”, “How Do You Do”, “What’s Up”, “Hi Babe”, “Hi Man”, “What’s 
Happening”, “How Are You”, “Respect”, “Peace”, or “Asalamu Alaikum”. They may shake 
hands. But then shaking hands is an ‘all-purpose’ term, for there are warm handshakes and 
cool handshakes, secret handshakes, and extended multiple-action handshakes. 


The games in this chapter create meetings between individual players, and bring groups of 
players together to meet. Such games may (i) serve as an introduction to a session in which a 
number of further games will be played, or (ii) may be the main or only game in a session. 


The Meeting and Greeting Games may act as warm-up games. They may develop into 
performances (see final game of this chapter “In Which New Moves Are Created By Hands Of 
Friendship”), and may also lead to the creation of works (see “Hand-2-Hand” in the chapter 
on Artful Games). 
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THE DIY OF 
MEETING AND GREETING GAMES 


There is no single structure around which meeting and greeting games may be devised. Meeting 
games may explore and celebrate the physical interactions of meetings and greetings, the verbal 
interactions, or both. Players may be creating hand greetings which have never been seen 
before, introducing themselves in ways which they have never done before, or meeting other 
players whom they cannot see. Games along these lines are described in this chapter. 


But meeting games may also allow players to work over an extended though time-limited 
period to devise and then act out a new ritual (for example, a ritual in which a newcomer is 
welcomed and introduced to members of a particular community). Alternatively, meeting 
games may follow the relatively brief but up-tempo example of ‘leapfrog hello’ (an athletic 
game where players meeting for the first time have a short period in which to learn everyone’s 
name, and then take turns to leapfrog over all the other players shouting “Hello” followed by 
the name of the person over whom they are leapfrogging). 


Meeting and greeting games may last for no longer than five minutes or extend for two or 
more hours. They may or may not provide the basis for a discussion when the action of the 
game is over. 


The stimulus for the creation of such meeting and greeting games may derive from observation 
and from research. The richness of interactions which may be observed in informal and formal 
meetings and greetings is remarkable. The richness of interactions practised worldwide in 
informal and formal meetings and greetings, and accessible through research, is awesome. 


THE MEETING AND GREETING GAME IN WHICH 
SOMETHING UNKNOWN IS REVEALED 


The players are seated in a circle and are introducing themselves. Each player is taking a turn 
to speak and talks for about a minute. 


One player describes what they ate for breakfast. One player describes an incident from their 
school days. Another player describes an event which took place during a holiday. Another 
describes a moment when they were lost in a wood. Some of the events described are life 
changing while others are the smallest of incidents apparently chosen almost at random. 


The contributions would seem to have nothing in common. But the players, some of whom 
have known each other for a long time and some of whom are new arrivals in the group, are all 
responding to the same invitation. They are each describing a personal experience which, 
until they have described it, was unknown to everyone else in the group. 


Notes - 
- the players are allowed three minutes to prepare their talk 


- the invitation to the players may be varied ; for example, the players may be invited to describe 
(i) an early memory, (ii) a sad (or alternatively, happy) experience from the previous week, (iii) 
what they would do if they were given £1,000, etc, etc. 


- the invitation should be appropriate to the players and open to both serious and light hearted 
responses (one way of achieving this, for example, is to invite players to describe ‘a sad experience 
from the previous week’ rather than ‘the saddest experience from the previous week’) 


- the invitation should require some thought from the players before they make their responses 
(this may rule out invitations to the players to describe their favourite meal, singer, TV programme, 


film star, etc.) 


- the game is accessible to Deaf players through signing. 


THE MEETING AND GREETING GAME IN WHICH 
ONE SHAPE LEADS TO ANOTHER 


All of the players are moving around the room. They are all wearing blindfolds. 


Whenever two players meet, they take cach other’s hands for a moment. Then one of the 
players puts their hands together to create a shape. The other player then uses their hands to 
explore this hand-sculpture. Following this exploration the other player then seeks to reproduce 
this hand-sculpture with their own hands. The first player then explores their partner’s hands 
to find out whether their original hand-sculpture has been accurately reproduced. 


If the hand-sculpture has been accurately reproduced then the first player signals this by cupping 
their partner’s hands and moving them up and down. If the hand-sculpture has not been 
accurately reproduced then the first player signals this by separating their partner’s hands. 


When the original hand-sculpture has been accurately reproduced the two players change roles. 
When both players have both produced and reproduced a hand-sculpture they resume their 
movement around the room until they meet a player again. 


The game continues until a bell sounds. The blindfolded players are later able to view the 
game, which has been videorecorded, on a TV monitor. Visually impaired and blind players 
(who also wear blindfolds during the game) are able to access the game afterwards through a 
recorded audio commentary. 


Notes : 
- not a word is spoken during this game 


- it may be best to describe the game to a group of hearing players after they have put on their 
blindfolds, though a warm-up preparation of hand exercises (possibly informed by Indian dance 
exercises) may provide a shared sense among the players of what they can and cannot ask their 
partners to reproduce ; Deaf players will, as with all blindfold games, require the game to be 
introduced and signed before play begins ; this practice should also be followed when a group is 
made up of Deaf and hearing players 


- variations of this game may be played, depending on the skills and experience of the players : for 
example, players may create symmetrical hand-sculptures, which are more easily recognised and 
reproduced, or may create asymmetrical hand-sculptures ; players may use the same hand-sculpture 
throughout a game, or may create a different hand-sculpture at each meeting. 


THE MEETING AND GREETING GAME IN WHICH 
IDENTITIES ARE LOST AND FOUND 


The players are moving around and meeting in pairs and small groups to ask questions and 
exchange answers. 


All of the questions are being answered only with the word “Yes” or “No”. The questioners 
are seeking an answer to the question “Who AmI ?”. They are asking such questions as “Do 
I live in Liverpool ?”, “Am I a singer ?”, “Do I write plays ?”, “Am I a woman ?”’, “Have I 
appeared on TV ?”. 


Everyone can quickly recognise everyone else’s identity but not their own - for all of the 
players have been given an identity by way of a card with a name written on it which has been 
pinned to their back. 


The game continues until every player has identified who they are - with all players actively 
involved in the game, and contributing to the answering of questions, until this has been 
achieved. 


The name cards are then removed and put up for display on a noticeboard. All the names are 
of artists and sports personalities from Liverpool. 


Notes : 


- the key task in preparing for this game lies in identifying characters - famous or not famous, 
alive or dead, real or fictitious - who will be known to all the players, and on whom all the players 
are likely to be able to answer questions 


- there is a possible third answer to questions, in addition to “Yes” or No” : this is “I don’t know, 
please ask someone else” 


- signers are required when this game is played by a group made up of Deaf players using BSL and 
other players not understanding BSL (British Sign Language). 


THE MEETING AND GREETING GAME IN WHICH 
NEW MOVES ARE CREATED BY HANDS OF FRIENDSHIP 


It looks like the most friendly of rituals. 
All the players are in a circle, dancing to drumming. 


From time to time the rhythm changes and two players then emerge from the circle to move (or 
dance) their way to the centre where they mount a rostrum and greet each other with a hand- 
greeting of their own devising. The hand-grecting is repeated three times. Partners have 
prepared for the game by creating hand-greetings “which look and feel so good that everyone 
would like to greet their friends that way”. After each hand-greeting the two players resume 
their place in the circle and the dancing and drumming resumes. When the rhythm changes 
again two other players emerge and mount the rostrum for another (and different) hand-greeting. 


The game continues until all the players have mounted the rostrum to perform their hand- 
greetings. Sighted players are later able to view their hand greetings, which have been 
videorecorded, on a TV monitor. (See note below in relation to visually impaired and blind 
players). 


Notes : 
- no words are used during this game 


- both players contribute equally to the greeting (that is, the greeting does not reveal one active 
player and one passive player) 


- the players may be free to create any form of hand greeting ; or, all the different hand greetings 
may be created to a common pattern (for example, two delicate touches, three slaps, and one 
strong clasp) 


- the greetings may involve the hands only ; or the players may be free to incorporate other parts 
of the body in the greeting 


- an accessible rostrum is required for physically disabled players 


- in one variation of this game (which takes place without drumming) all the players are moving 
around, and create a new hand-greeting (repeated three times) each time they meet another player 
/ and, in a variation of this variation, the players move around and create their hand greetings 
with a board balanced on their head, adding to the delicacy of both the moving and the greetings 


- the moving around variation above (which emphasises participation and eliminates viewing) is 
particularly suited to visually impaired and blind players who also access the game afterwards 
through a recorded audio description: visually impaired and blind players should not balance 
boards on their heads as a falling board may cause injury. 
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UPSIDE-DOWN CHILDREN’S GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Much of what children enjoy to eat and drink may be bad for their long term health. And 
many of the games which children play may have equally damaging long term effects. 


Almost all children’s games - the games we teach children and the games children invent - 
have a common factor. They are preparations for an adult world. More often than not this 
adult world is based on competition. 


Children certainly enjoy acquiring and practising the skills involved in competitive games. 
Children learn as they play these games that there are winners and losers ; that two players 
become two opponents ; that players divide into two opposing teams and put all their energies 
into competing with one another ; that winning such competitions generally depends upon the 
abilities of opponents to practice their skills so as to mislead, to conceal, and often to intimidate 
; and that winning in this way brings prizes as well as status. 


Such games are undoubtedly a preparation for a certain sort of adult world. But an unrestricted 
diet of such games may also be a seriously unbalanced diet so far as children’s overall 
development is concerned. 


The games described in this chapter are all based on familiar children’s games, and draw upon 
the skills associated with these games. But the structures of these traditional games - each 
holding a mirror up to the norms of an adult world - have been turned upside down. 
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THE DIY OF 
UPSIDE-DOWN CHILDREN’S GAMES 


The four games described in this chapter are upside-down versions of the party games pic-a- 
stick, tig (or tag), musical chairs and ‘blind man’s bluff’ 


Turning a familiar children’s game or competition upside-down, however, is not easy. It only 
seems easy and natural after it has been done. 


There is no formula which can be followed. Inverting skipping games or ball games - inverting 
blind man’s buff, or pass the parcel, or hide and seek - may all require different approaches. 


But there are guidelines. First of all, the game which is being inverted needs to be well known 
and thoroughly understood. It may help to play, observe, and reflect upon this game on a 
number of occasions. Secondly, the skills involved in the original game should be retained, 
and enjoyed, and perhaps added to in the upside-down game. It often helps to start by practising 
these skills. 


When an upside-down version is being tried out, then answers to the following questions will 
provide a measure of success :- 


are the players communicating with one another ? 
or are players still hiding or concealing information and intentions from each other ? 
are the players coming together to tackle a common problem or challenge ? 


or are the players still challenging each other and intentionally causing problems for 
each other ? 


If the answers to the above questions are Yes, No, Yes, No, then the original game has almost 
certainly been turned upside down. 


But there remains one final question. 


Is the upside-down version as absorbing and challenging as the original game ? If the answer 
is not Yes, then game has not yet been successfully turned upside-down. 
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THE UPSIDE-DOWN CHILDREN’S GAME IN WHICH 
PLAYERS CREATE AS LITTLE DISTURBANCE AS POSSIBLE 


Some two dozen slim wooden sticks or rods, each one metre long, have been dropped into an 
interlocking heap on the ground. 


A dozen players are seated in a circle around the rods, clapping in rhythm. Each time the 
singing and clapping stops, one of the players moves forward to extract a rod from the pile. If 
the rod is extracted from the pile without any of the other rods being disturbed, then the player 
stands the rod in a box of sand to one side of the circle of players. If the extraction of the rod 
causes any disturbance in the pile of rods then the player stands the rod in an identical box of 
sand to the other side of the circle of players. 


The game continues until all the rods have been extracted, and stood in one of the two boxes. 
The players may then regard the two ‘gardens’ of dowelling rods and reflect on the number of 
rods in each box. 


Notes : 
- no words are used during this game 


- the group activity around the pile of rods and the actions of individual players following the 
removal of a rod may be changed to suit the circumstances in which the game is being played and 
the abilities of the players : variations may include singing for the group activity, and contributing 
to the creation of a shape, word, or pattern with the rods for the individual activity 


- the choice of the player moving forward to the pile of rods may be left to chance and self selection, 
or may be pre-determined ; generally, no player may move forward for a second time until all 
players have had a first turn ; sometimes the players may take turns to invent and lead a clapping 
rhythm, with the player taking the lead being the player moving forward to the pile of rods 


- in one variation of this game each player moving forward to the rods may remove as many 
dowelling rods as possible until there is movement within the pile : the removal of these rods is 
then celebrated in some way, say with a circular dance, and the rods are put on display : this 
variation generally requires many more than two dozen dowelling rods 


- players using wheel-chairs may direct another player as to which rod/s is/are to be removed on 
their behalf. 
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THE UPSIDE-DOWN CHILDREN’S GAME IN WHICH 
CHANGE IS BROUGHT ABOUT BY TOUCH 


A group of players are dancing with hoola-hoops. Some players are keeping the hoola-hoops 
in motion around their waists, some around their hips, and some around their necks, arms, or 
legs. Whenever a hoola-hoop falls to the floor the player simply picks up the hoop and starts 
again. 


Meanwhile, one other player - in an area with flowers and vases - is practising flower 
arrangement. 


From time to time one of the players with a hoola-hoop chooses to lay their hoola-hoop on the 
floor and moves over to touch the flower arranger on the shoulder. The two players then 
change places and each takes up the activity of the other player. A little while later another 
player may choose to lay their hoola-hoop on the floor and tig (tag) the flower arranger to 
change places. 


The game continues so long as the players enjoy dancing with their hoola-hoops and there are 
flowers left to arrange. 


Notes : 
- no words are used during this game 


- an alternative is for the tigging (or tagging) to be done by the flower arranger choosing to touch 
one of the players in the group 


- the group activity and the solo activity may be changed to suit the circumstances in which the 
game is being played and the abilities of the players : variations may include skipping, or playing 
with tennis balls for the group ; and creating a structure with building bricks, or telling a story, or 
singing (if the group activity is quiet) for the individual player 


- the group activity and the solo activity may be adapted for disabled players ; for example, 
players in wheelchairs may make journeys around a network of paths drawn on the floor, pausing 
at every intersection to perform an exercise ; while the solo player makes rhythms with maracas : 
alternatively, this arrangement may be reversed, with the solo player making the journey, and the 
group of players playing maracas. 
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THE UPSIDE-DOWN CHILDREN’S GAME IN WHICH 
THE PLAYERS’ FEET LEAVE THE GROUND WHEN THE MUSIC STOPS 


Twenty four colourful carpet tiles have been placed randomly on the floor. A group of twenty 
four players are stood quietly alongside the carpet tiles. Music begins and the players start to 
dance - being careful not to touch any of the carpet tiles as they dance. The music stops and 
each player steps to stand motionless on a carpet tile. 


The music begins again and the players leave their tiles and dance. While they are dancing a 
carpet tile is removed. When the music stops one player is now without a carpet tile to stand 
on. Two players come together to share a tile. The music and the dancing begin again and 
another carpet tile is removed. When the music stops this time twenty four arrange themselves 
to stand motionless on twenty two carpet tiles. 


The game continues as the number of carpet tiles diminishes. Small groups of players begin to 
balance together on two or three carpet tiles when the music stops. The game continues until 
the whole group - balancing, lifting, and supporting one another - are stood remarkably as a 
human sculpture on just five carpet tiles. 


Notes : 


- the stillness of the players on the carpet tiles makes a contrast with the animation of the dancing 
; the music should not begin again until all the players are motionless and on carpet tiles 


- players may not touch the carpet tiles while dancing, but as the tiles become scarce they may 
move the tiles closer together during the periods of silence 


- the players may not talk (or use BSL) during the game 
- players who do not wish to dance may walk, or simply listen to the music 
- the music chosen determines both the nature and the development of the dancing 


- an attendant umpire may assist in safety as it becomes increasingly a challenge to accommodate 
all the players on the tiles 


- when played by groups of disabled and non-disabled players, the carpet tiles should be arranged 
to facilitate participation by wheel-chair users. 
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THE UPSIDE-DOWN CHILDREN’S GAME IN WHICH 
ONE VOICE MAY SPEAK FOR ALL 


All of the players are wearing blindfolds, except one. 


The players wearing blindfolds are led individually into the space for the game and turned 
around, They don’t know where they are. 


The sighted player begins to speak. One by one the blindfolded players are told how and 
where to move. Gradually the speaker brings the blindfolded players together into the centre 
of the space. Some of the players are talked into taking low positions, and others into positions 
reaching up towards the sky. 


The blindfolded players are being talked into the shape of a flower. When the flower is 
completed the sighted speaker talks the flower into opening and closing. 


The blindfolded players then take off their blindfolds and repeat the opening and closing 
movements with their eyes open. 


Notes : 


- the game may repeat with each player in turn becoming the speaker, and with each flower being 
different (very different or subtly different) from the flowers which have gone before 


- the image of a flower may be changed to that of a tree (which may move in the wind) ; or an 
aeroplane (which appears to fly) ; or a ship (which sets sail) ; or a wheel (which turns) ; ete. 


- the speaker may move each player a little at a time ; may concentrate on moving one player for 
a period of time ; may move players in groups, or collectively ; etc. 


- the speaker may sing or chant their instructions, or improvise their instructions in rhyme, to the 
blindfold players 


- the speaker may move the blindfold players in any (appropriate and safe) way, including rhythmic 
movements, hops, turns, glides, etc. 


- the blindfolded players may be allowed to determine elements of their own journey ; for instance 
the direction and distance may be determined by the speaker, but the mode of motion determined by 
the blindfold player 


- the care and imagination of the speaker often determines the sense of involvement which the 
blindfold players have in the game 


- visually impaired and blind players may also play this game provided there is a sighted speaker 


; visually impaired and blind players should also wear blindfolds ; the game can be concluded 
with the players listening to a recorded audio description of the moving image which they created. 
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UNISON GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Coming together with other players as part of a partnership or a team is one of the attractions 
of games. Traditional games in which players come together in this way require the different 
players to perform different activities or tasks at the same time in order to achieve a common 
objective. Achieving this common objective also involves the defeat of another partnership or 
team. 


Unison games also bring players together. But in these unison games the different players 
coming together are setting out to perform exactly the same activities and tasks in exactly the 
same way and at exactly the same time. There is no opposing partnership or team to be defeated. 
It sounds simple. But such simple games present a great challenge. 
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THE DIY OF 
UNISON GAMES 


Almost any activity or task, or sequence or combination of activities and/or tasks, may provide 
the basis for a unison game. These activities or tasks may be determined before the game 
begins, or determined (within prescribed limits) by the players during the course of the game. 


Unison games generally require one or more umpires. Umpires provide not only judgements 
as to whether an activity has been performed in unison - they may also provide guidance and 
encouragement to groups of players attempting to perform a particular activity with the same 
feeling and quality, with the same rhythm and timing, and beginning and ending at exactly the 
same moment. 


Unison can only be achieved so far as the different bodies and the different vocal chords of the 
different players allow. Unison can also only be achieved within the limits of the abilities of 
the players (some groups of players will be doing exceedingly well to achieve unison in footwork 
when it comes to running on the spot ; other groups will be able to run on the spot with 
synchronous movements of feet, arms, head, and body posture). It is generally up to the 
umpires to make judgements in these respects and to communicate these judgements to the 
players (usually without using words). 


Unison games may be an equal source of fun and frustration. Given sensitive (and sometimes 
firm) umpiring this sense of frustration may - perhaps following something of a marathon 
effort - blossom into a shared sense of achievement. 


Unison games may draw upon physical and vocal activities with roots in sport, gymnastics, 
dance, mime, drama, music, song, and poetry. Games may be created to suit the special interests 
or skills, or the generalised interests and skills, of particular groups of players. Unison games 
may draw upon activities which are brief or extended, familiar or unfamiliar, old or new, or 
suited specifically to the abilities or disabilities of particular groups of players. 


One particular unison game described in this chapter merits some special attention. Originally 
known as “The Schoenberg Game’ (because of a perceived link between the structure of the 
game and Schoenberg’s approach to innovative musical composition) this game opens up a 
whole world of creative and very co-operative games. This game appears in this chapter 
under the title “The Unison Game in which democracy is tested to its limits”). 
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THE UNISON GAME IN WHICH 
DEMOCRACY IS TESTED TO ITS LIMITS 


The activities in the space look something like a scene from a divine comedy. 


In one part of the space two players are frustrated but determined in their attempts to run on 
the spot in unison. In another part of the space four players are attempting with good humour 
to agree on a song which they will sing in unison. Close by a quartet have almost succeeded in 
clapping a succession of rhythms in unison. And in a far corner another quartet are clearly 
disagreeing with one another as they tackle the problem of declaiming in unison. A common 
factor to all these groups is that the players are solving their problems by doing and not by 
talking. Meanwhile, two players are sitting together quietly on the floor and watching the 
other players. 


All the players have been given the same six tasks to perform : run on the spot 25 times ; sing 
one verse of a song ; devise a simple dance movement and perform the movement 5 times ; 
choose a short rhythm and clap the rhythm 11 times ; breathe deeply in and out 7 times ; speak 
the words “Playing games is...” and complete this sentence in any manner of your choice. 


Players begin the game by completing the six tasks on their own, performing the tasks in any 
order. Once individual players have completed the tasks, they then come together in pairs. 
Each pair agrees on how they will perform each task. Each task is then repeated until unison 
is achieved (running on the spot, for instance, means : starting and ending in the same position 
and with the same foot ; lifting knees to the same relative height ; performing in rhythm ; 
unison of any arm, head, and body movements ; and a shared quality of movement). Pairs 
who complete the tasks then come together to form groups of four. And when groups of four 
have completed the tasks they will come together to form groups of eight. And finally the two 
groups of eight will come together to form a group of sixteen. And when the group of sixteen 
have succeeded in agreeing and performing all the six tasks in unison then there will indeed be 
grounds for both celebration and reflection. Discussion, which was eliminated in the game, 
(either by talking or using BSL), will then begin. 


Notes : 
- the number of tasks given to the players may be varied 


- the number of players taking part in the game may well mean that the two, four, eight, sixteen 
progression is not possible : mathematics may come into play, with decisions made by the leader/ 
5 of the game and/or the players : for instance a group of 25 players may come together as follows 
- (stage one) 25 individual players, (stage two), seven groups of 3 players and one group of 4 
players, (stage 3), three groups of 6 players and one group of 7 players, (stage 4) one group of 12 
players and one group of 13 players, (stage five) one group of 25 players 


- disabled players may be given appropriate tasks ; tasks for visually impaired and blind players 
may, for example, draw more upon vocalisation (whispering, shouting, singing, chanting, etc.) ; 
with appropriate signals (whistling, for example) bringing individual players and groups together 
when a set of tasks have been completed. 
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THE UNISON GAME IN WHICH 
THE PLAYERS FOLLOW AN INVISIBLE LEADER 


A group of players are travelling very slowly towards the centre of a room. They are all 
moving in exactly the same way and at the same slow speed. When they reach the centre of 
the room they carefully arrange themselves so that they are cheek to cheek, with all the players 
connected to one another so that there is no break in this cheek to cheek chain. The players are 
quiet and still for a moment, and then begin to count in unison from one to ten with the counting 
becoming progressively louder and faster. At the combined final count of “ten!” all the players 
rush back at great speed to the outside of the room, and then sit quietly and evenly spaced 
around the floor. 


The sequence then begins again, but this time the players are travelling in a different way 
towards the centre of the room, and the cheek to cheek arrangement is different. 


The key to this game is that each sequence has an ‘invisible’ leader. Each player takes their 
turn to be leader, with the other players observing and copying the slow motion way in which 
the leader begins to journey towards the centre of the room. If this slow motion movement is 
observed and copied from the moment the leader begins to move, then the leader remains 
‘invisible’ to anyone watching the game. The leader is also responsible for ensuring that there 
is no break in the cheek to cheek chain from player to player, and for initiating the counting 
from one to ten: and if the players are working together then once again the leader may be 
invisible. 


The game continues until all players have taken a turn as leader. 


Notes : 
- no words are used during this game, other than the counting up to ten 


- the ‘invisible’ leaders may be self selected ; if two players begin at the same time then one ‘gives 


2 


way 


- each leader is responsible for choosing a way of travelling which is compatible with the abilities 
of all the players 


- there is an upper limit to the number of players who can create a cheek-to-cheek group (alternatives 
include variations on elbow-to-elbow, hand-to-hand, shoulder-to-shoulder contact, etc.) ; groups 
made up of disabled players, or of disabled and non-disabled players, will agree some form of 
Physical contact. 
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THE UNISON GAME IN WHICH 
THE HANDS BECOME WARM AND THE FEET MAY RELAX 


A group of players are seated in a circle. 


One of the players begins to clap in rhythm. The other players take up the rhythm until the 
group are all clapping in unison. The clapping continues. The leader gives a signal and 
following this signal all the players cease clapping simultaneously. 


Another player begins clapping, in a different rhythm. Once again, the other players take up 
the rhythm until the group are all clapping in unison. The clapping continues until, following 
a signal from the leader, all the players cease clapping simultaneously. 


The game continues until all the players have taken a turn to lead, and then bring to an end, a 
sequence of unison clapping. 


Notes : 
- no words are used during this game 


- sighted, visually impaired, and blind players may vary not only the rhythm but also the quality, 
style and manner of the clapping (emphasising or mixing gentle clapping with boisterous clapping, 
slow clapping with fast clapping, etc.) 


- sighted players may vary the positions of their hands in space through observation, (for example, 
clapping with hands close together or moving far apart, clapping with hands above the head, etc.) 
; and visually impaired and blind players may need to talk to achieve these variations 


- players may use objects, or instruments, or parts of their body to create rhythms (for instance, 


creating rhythms in unison with wooden sticks or bricks, or creating rhythms by slapping calves or 
thighs, etc.). 
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THE UNISON GAME WHICH 
IS INSPIRED BY THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEE 


The game begins when one of the players leaves the room. This player returns and begins 
what appears to be a private dance. All of the other players then begin to copy and learn this 
dance. 


The dance includes sequences of steps with raised knees, hand and arm movements, changes 
of direction, and a passage of mime. The dance is repeated until the player leading the dance 
is satisfied that all the other players have learnt the dance. 


The players (except for the player who has been teaching and leading the dance) then leave the 
room performing the dance. 


The players return carrying an object and place it on a table. It is the object identified by the 
passage of mime in the dance. 


Another player then leaves the room and returns to perform another and different private dance. 
Once again, the dance is repeated until the player leading the dance is satisfied that all the 
other players have learnt the dance. These players then leave the room performing the dance. 
They return with another object and place it on the table. 


The key to this game is that every dance is a physical description of a journey - a depiction in 
dance of the doors to be opened, the changes of direction, and the paths to be followed in order 
to reach and then return with the object identified by the mime. 


The game continues until all the players have taken a turn to lead a dance and until there are as 
many objects on the table as there are players. 


Notes : 


- the nature of the dance depicting the journey will depend on the skills, experience, ages and 
abilities of the players :. the journey may be depicted graphically in arm movements, in a hand 
dance for the fingers, in movements for the whole body, or in a step dance ; the dance may define 
how the journey is to be made (as a conga dance, for example) ; the dance may also define the way 
in which the players are to return with the object to the table 


- deaf players may incorporate BSL sign language into their dances, providing they make their 
dances intelligible to any players who do not understand BSL ; where all the players understand 
BSL then this language may not be used simply to describe the journey 

- the game may be adapted to be played in a variety of indoor and outdoor spaces 

- natural history note : a single bee may return to a hive and pass on a location where pollen may 


be gathered by performing a ‘dance’ : this ‘dance’ is learnt and performed in unison by other bees 
before they take off to the location to collect the pollen. 
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UNMISTAKEABLE GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


The consequences of making mistakes in a game are usually negative. The player or players 
making the mistakes are generally placed at a disadvantage, often penalised, and sometimes 
required to withdraw from the game. 


The consequences, however, of making mistakes in the following games are positive and 
sometimes remarkable. The nature of the games ensures that the player or players making the 
mistakes are able to convert their mistakes into opportunities. 
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THE DIY OF 
UNMISTAKEABLE GAMES 


The structure of these games is based on two contrasting activities. The players begin to play 
a game based on a repetitive activity. Whenever a player makes a mistake within the rules of 
the game then this player leaves the game to undertake a second activity or task. Once this 
second activity has been completed, or the task carried out, the player returns to the group and 
rejoins the original game. 


The repetitive game should be one which is capable of absorbing the concentration and skills 
of the players for an extended period. It can be an activity which, if players succeed in repeating 
it for extended periods without mistakes, may become almost meditational. It may be an 
activity which is capable of extension and variation (for instance, a player rising and sinking 
with a board on their head may choose to pause at particular points in the cycle, may choose to 
explore rising and sinking at different speeds, may turn slowly on the spot while rising and 
sinking). 


The second activity or task may be an ‘accumulator’. Players may, for each mistake, make 
one paint stroke towards the creation of a painting, add one item towards the creation of a 
collage, add one object towards the creation of a sculpture of collected objects - and the 
‘accumulated work’ becomes an image or metaphor for the sum total of mistakes made by the 


group. 


The second activity may also be a performance - the player making a mistake may sing a 
stanza from a song, tell a one minute story or deliver a one minute lecture on an agreed subject 
(or a subject of their choice), play a musical instrument, or mime an activity which they enjoy, 
etc. 


This second activity - whether an ‘accumulator’ or a performance - should become a positive 
experience for the players. 


Notes : 


- the vital groundrule is that throughout the repetitive game the players continue to do their very 
best not to make mistakes 


- the ending of the game may be determined by the players themselves and/or by the person 
devising and leading the game. 
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THE UNMISTAKEABLE GAME IN WHICH 
A MEDITATIONAL ACTIVITY MAY PRODUCE GROWTH 


A picture of a flower is emerging stroke by stroke on a blackboard. It is being created by a 
group of players. All the players began this game by gently rising and sinking with boards 
balanced on their heads. Any time a board has fallen to the floor, the player losing the board 
has gone over to the blackboard and made a single chalk mark towards the creation of a flower 

the player then returns to their place, replaces the board on their head, and begins again 
gently rising and falling. 


Notes : 


- consideration should be given to the hair styles of players before the game begins in order to 
ensure that balancing the board on the head is neither ridiculously difficult nor ridiculously easy 


- the boards may be of card or board: rounded corners help avoid any injury to players when a 
board falls 


- the players preface the game by practising rising and falling in slow motion with boards on their 
heads {rising each time as high as possible and sinking each time until seated on the floor before 
rising again) 

- players may make the rising and falling into a meditational activity 


- no words should be spoken by players during this game 


- if more than one player is at the blackboard, players wait silently to take their turn and add their 
stroke. 
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THE UNMISTAKEABLE GAME IN WHICH 
IMMOBILITY PRODUCES RESULTS 


Two players are holding a giant hoop. Two other players are heading a football backwards 
and forwards through the hoop. The game of headers continues so long as the football does 
not touch the ground - and so long as the ball passes inside the hoop (if the ball passes outside 
the hoop, then the players allow the ball to fall to the ground). As soon as the ball touches the 
ground than the two players ‘freeze’ immediately into exactly the positions they are in as the 
ball strikes the ground. 


A player then enters the area and, after placing another football on the ground in the area 
surrounding the players, returns the ball to one of the two players . Once the ball has been 
returned to the two players, they ‘unfreeze’ and resume their game of headers. 


The game of headers continues, with a ‘garden of footballs’ growing around the players as a 
new ball is added each time the ball in play strikes the ground. 


Notes : 


- the weight of the football used for headers requires some careful judgement : too heavy a bail 
makes continuous heading uncomfortable 


- the holders of the hoop should remain motionless 


- the two players holding the hoop and the two players heading the ball may change at will with 
another two players 


- having an experienced footballer at one side of the hoop is a definite asset (with quietly spoken 
comments from this player assisting with coaching during ‘frozen’ periods) ; apart from coaching, 


this is a non-speaking game 


- the player placing the additional balls may also be free to change with other players (though the 
layout of the additional balls becomes a matter of judgement and may require direction or guidance) 


- placing the additional footballs within small rubber rings on the ground keeps the footballs in 
position 


- once the game is over, the ‘garden’ is left undisturbed. 
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THE UNMISTAKEABLE GAME IN WHICH 
THE DOMINO EFFECT MAY TAKE OVER 


A group of players have each been given a set of dominoes. Each player has taken up their 
chosen position in the room and is quietly building a structure with dominoes. One player is 
building a tower. Other players are using the dominoes to make walls or fences. Some players 
are building house-like structures with walls and roofs and open doorways. All the structures, 
when completed, have made use of all the dominoes in a set. 


When a structure has been completed the player carefully takes the structure to pieces again, 
and then begins to build a new structure. Each new structure is different (very different, or 
just slightly different) from the structures which the player has built previously. It is apparent 
that the players are carefully assembling their structures and equally carefully taking them 
apart. 


Then, as a player is taking apart their structure, one domino falls. The player moves over to a 
chair, sits down, and begins to tell a story. The story lasts about two minutes and is audible to 
all the players in the room. When the story is finished the player returns to their place and 
continues the game with their dominoes from the point where the domino fell. 


Each time one domino (or more than one domino) drops, or falls over, the player in question 
moves over to the chair and tells a new story. 


The game continues until the players mutually bring it to an end, when drinks are served for 
the players and talking begins again. 


Notes : 
- the only players to speak during the game are the storytellers 
- if more than one player is waiting to tell a story, then players take turns to take the chair 


- players may be free to tell any story of their choice, or may be asked to contribute stories en a 
common theme or topic or with a common structure or mood 


- players may work communally rather than individually, building a large collective domino structure 
: in this case a player dropping a domino or knocking a domino over (or nearest a fallen domino) 
tells a story ; whilst other players continue building/dismantling, or alternatively remain still, 
while a story is being told. 
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THE UNMISTAKEABLE GAME IN WHICH 
TREES MAY BE REMEMBERED 


A group of players have each been given a tennis ball and invited to throw and catch the ball 
whilst remaining in their chosen position in the room. 


One or two players are throwing and catching their ball in the same way over and over and 
over and over again. Other players are exploring and practising different ways of throwing 
and catching their ball - throwing the ball to different heights, spinning around or jumping 
while the ball is in the air, catching the ball just before it reaches the ground. All of them are 
clearly doing their best to ensure that they catch the ball every time. 


Occasionally a player fails to catch their ball, and the ball falls to the floor. The player remains 
motionless for some seconds and then leaves the room. The player returns with a wooden 
spoon which is placed on the floor in the centre of the room. Another player drops their ball 
and returns with a wooden ruler and places this next to the spoon. Later, a player who has 
dropped their ball returns with a wooden chair and arranges the spoon and the ruler on the 
chair. 


It becomes apparent that, as players drop a ball, they go in search of a wooden object and add 
this to the growing collection in the centre of the room. Sometimes a player will also rearrange 


the objects in some way before returning to throwing and catching their ball. 


The collection of varied wooden objects continues to grow as wooden bricks, some driftwood, 
a carving, and a log are added. 


When the game has been played for just over an hour drinks are brought in. The players move 
to the centre of the room, place their tennis balls together, and take the drinks. 


The players regard the wooden assemblage which they have created. 


Note : 


- no words are used during this game. 
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RESCUE GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Real life rescues - from burning buildings, sinking ships, earthquakes, avalanches and floods 
- make news around the world. Yet there are no well known or popular games based on 
rescues. Rescues of a sort do play a part in some games - a tennis player may rescue their 
partner from a difficult position in a game of doubles, or a card player rescue their partner in 
the course of a game of bridge. But these rescues are incidental to the game itself and are 
undertaken for the sake of the partnership or the team and not for the sake of the individual 
player. 


The games in this chapter feature rescues as a component part of the game. Indeed, during the 
course of these games, rescues may emerge as the most outstanding feature of the game. 
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THE DIY OF 
RESCUE GAMES 


These games are based on two (and in some variations of these games on three) interlinking 
activities or tasks. 


All players begin by undertaking a common activity or task, which requires to be performed 
with some concentration and skill. When a player makes a mistake during the course of this 
activity or task, then the player becomes motionless. A player may be rescued from this 
immobility by another player choosing to rescue them by undertaking a second activity or task 
on behalf of the immobile player. Once this second activity has been successfully completed, 
then both the rescuer and the player being rescued return to the original activity. 


In one variation of these games, a player making a mistake does not become immobile, but 
begins a new activity. This activity is finite (that is, has a beginning and an ending) and if a 
player is not rescued by another player before this activity comes to an end then the player 
who has made the mistake remains immobile until the end of the game. 


Notes : 


- the first activity or task may be repetitive (throwing and catching a ball, for example) or 
accumulative (building a tall tower from a collection of wooden bricks). ‘Mistakes’ will be defined 
before the game begins. For example, a player may be free to explore and enjoy different ways of 
throwing their ball into the air and catching it - but if the ball strikes the floor then this is a 
mistake. Similarly, a player may build and dismantle a variety of tall towers, but if a brick falls to 
the floor or the tower collapses then this is a ‘mistake’ 


- the rescuing activity or task should provide a challenge to the rescuer and generally (though 
there are exceptions to every generality) make something of a contrast with the first activity or 
task. For example, a player may be rescued from a mistake made during the course of a sedentary 
activity through the performance of a highly physical activity. Where players bring different skills 
to the game rescuers may be given options or alternatives for the rescuing activity. Rescuers 
indicate in some way which player is being rescued 


- the activity to be undertaken (in some variations of the game) by a player who has made a 
mistake should be an activity which is necessarily of a limited duration. The player may however 
seek to extend this activity in time - for example, by performing a movement as slowly as possible 
- in order to facilitate a rescue 


- the first activity may be also be performed in small groups (for instance, by throwing a ball 


between players, or by building a brick tower together). But, if a mistake is made, then all the 
players in the group become motionless, or begin a new activity. 
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THE RESCUE GAME IN WHICH 
BECOMING BREATHLESS MAY ALSO BECOME A FRIENDLY HABIT 


A player runs into a room where one player is lowering themselves to the ground in slow 
motion and the other players are each individually and quietly engaged in building card houses. 
The running player is breathing heavily and beginning to sweat. This player steps carefully 
over to the figure moving in slow motion - avoiding any vibration likely to disturb the card 
houses which are being assembled - and touches the slow moving figure on the shoulder. 
After a moment of relaxation the slow moving figure and the running figure each resume the 
task of assembling or reassembling their card house. 


In fact, it is the third time the running player has rescued another player whose card house has 
wholly or partially collapsed. And since rescuing involves running around the exterior of the 
building where the game is being played - and this run must be completed before the player 
being rescued has completed a simple rising and falling movement - then it is not surprising 
that this three-times rescuer is now somewhat breathless. 


The game continues - with card houses occasionally collapsing and players exiting to achieve 
or attempt rescues (one player remains motionless in the later part of the game after a rescuer 
fails to return before the rising and falling movement is completed) until a bell sounds to end 
the game. Then the players (who have been silent throughout the game) exchange stories of 
collapsing houses and urgent rescues, and review the remarkable and multifarious designs 
possible for card houses. 


Note : 


- provided the building is accessible, players in wheel-chairs may complete a circuit of the exterior 
of the building (or, in a variation, an interior circuit around the building) ; card houses may be 
assembled on tables at the side of the wheel-chairs ; players using wheel-chairs may adapt the 
rising and falling movement to suit their circumstances, and on occasion a limit may be put on the 
time within which they can be rescued. 
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THE RESCUE GAME IN WHICH 
SONGS PROVIDE ILLUMINATION 


A large tree has been painted on the back wall of the room. 


Lighting is low and players are lighting small candles (night lights), and carrying them carefully 
across the room and hanging them from a myriad of hanging points among the branches of the 
tree. 


As one player crosses the room their night light goes out. The player with the unlit night light 
becomes motionless. Another player pauses in their journey across the room and sings a song. 
When the song is over the motionless player relights their night light and resumes their journey. 
The singing of the song has rescued the player whose night light went out. 


The game continues - with night lights being added to the tree and a variety of songs being 
sung as night lights are extinguished and motionless players are rescued. When the tree is 
fully lit the players assemble around the tree and sing a song together as the game ends. 


Notes : 

- the players do not speak during the game 

- in one variation of this game a player whose night light has been extinguished does not become 
motionless but instead begins to move gently : this movement, in slow motion, may be determined 


by each player or may be pre-determined (for example, slow motion swimming or climbing 
movements, or slow motion exercises familiar to students of Tai Chi, Qi-Gung, ballet, etc.). 
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THE RESCUE GAME IN WHICH 
FRUSTRATION MAY BE THE MOTHER OF INVENTION 


A group of players are busy arranging a collection of wooden bricks into a large circle. 


Pairs of players are taking turns to take bricks from a pile in the corner of the room and carry 
them to a point on the circle. Bricks are being lifted and carried one at a time, and the players 
are not using their hands. Players are improvising ways of transporting the bricks using feet, 
elbows, shoulders, and other parts of their bodies. Bricks are being carried between two feet 
pressed together. One pair of players is transporting a brick pressed between their foreheads. 
Bricks are being balanced on shoes, forearms, and heads. Pairs of players are sliding, shuffling, 
and gently hopping as they transport their brick towards their chosen point on the circle. 


Then one couple accidentally drop their brick to the floor. They balance on one leg and remain 
(almost) motionless. 


Another pair of players have just deposited their brick in the circle. They go to the centre of 
the circle and spin around twenty times at high speed. They then move over and bow to the 
two balancing players. The players who had dropped their brick have been rescued and now 
lift the brick and resume their journey. 


The game continues until all the bricks have been arranged in an evenly spaced circle. The 
players then make an outer circle around the bricks, spin around together twenty times, and 
end the game with a shout, or a gesture. No words are used during this game. 


Notes : 
- the rescuing activity may provide a physical contrast to (and, for the players, a variation from) 
the relatively slow moving progress involved in brick carrying ; variations may include jumping, 


Press-ups, dance movements, etc. 


- players in wheelchairs may be provided with sticks, and lift and carry bricks by using the sticks 
as giant chopsticks. 
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THE RESCUE GAME IN WHICH 
EVERY CENTURY IS CAUSE FOR SOME CELEBRATION 


It looks like a skipping marathon. All of the players have taken a skipping rope. Some are 
skipping gently, some are skipping at speed, and some are trying out tricky footwork and 
crossed arms as they skip. 


Then one player trips on their rope and stops skipping. The player puts down the rope and lies 
down on the floor as if going to sleep. 


Shortly after this, two players cease their skipping and cross to one side of the room. They 
take up badminton racquets and begin playing a shuttlecock from one player to the other. 
They are evidently playing to keep the shuttlecock travelling from one racquet to the other 
without touching the floor. They are also counting the number of strokes. When the shuttlecock 
has been kept in the air and struck one hundred times (fifty times by each player) the players 
put down the racquets. They move over and ‘awake’ the ‘sleeping’ player. All three players 
resume their skipping. The ‘sleeping’ player has been rescued. 


The game continues until a TV monitor is wheeled into the centre of the room. The game has 
been recorded on video and the players sit down to watch and reflect on their skipping and 
badminton skills, their mistakes and their rescues. 


Note : 
- non-stop skipping is not a requirement : players may choose to pause for periods (for example, 


to rest or to watch other players) ; it is only when a player trips whilst skipping that they put down 
their rope and lie down. 
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OBSTACLE COURSE GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


There is sometimes a great difference between doing something as well as possible and doing 
something as quickly as possible. 


Traditional obstacle courses are gencrally completed as quickly as possible, with teams or 
individual contestants competing to complete the course faster than their competitors. Generally 
speaking, there are no prizes for completing the course most gracefully, most efficiently, most 
imaginatively, or most skilfully. 


The obstacle course games described in this chapter present the players with some surprising 
challenges. But the games focus on the nature of the journey through the obstacle course 
rather than on the speed of the journey. 


The completion of the journey itself may be dependent on communication between players, on 
observation and reflection, on hearing and touch, on physical dexterity or agility. The 
remarkable experiences encountered during obstacle course games may also become journeys 
into interests and activities which continue well beyond the end of the game itself. 
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THE DIY OF 
OBSTACLE COURSE GAMES 


The creation of an obstacle course is a game in itself, and may indeed be structured as a game 
for players to undertake before they venture into an obstacle course of their own creation. 


The limits determining the creation of an obstacle course are ; the availability of objects and 
materials ; the nature and size of the space where the course is to be created ; the ages, 
abilities, aptitudes and attitudes of the players ; and the challenges which will engage the 
players as they experience the obstacle course. 


The completed obstacle course may look casual, orderly, disorderly, geometrical, colourful, 
complicated or simple. The materials used may emphasise the familiar or the exotic : they 
may be derived from a single source (office, garden, storeroom, tool cupboard, playroom) or 
from a variety or combination of sources. They may have been specially searched for or 
simply chosen from what is immediately available. The objects may be laid out separately or 
joined and linked together with tapes or decorative materials. All these choices and decisions 
determine not only the appearance of the obstacle course but also the nature of the game. 


The layout of the objects and materials making up the obstacle course is fundamentally 
determined by the challenge given to the players. The overall aim is to create an obstacle 
course game which is simultaneously a problem, a puzzle, and a pleasure (if also occasionally 
a frustration) to the players. The objects and materials making up the obstacle course may 
become stepping stones. The players may feel their way through the obstacle course. They 
may be carrying everyday objects or unusual objects. They may progress through the obstacle 
course singing, dancing, or silently. 


The problems or challenges may be added to-as the game continues - having made a first 
journey through the obstacle course, and choosing to make a second journey, players may (for 
example) be given a glass of water to carry and asked to endeavour not to spill a drop during 
this second and more delicate journey. Challenges may be varied for different players - the 
challenges chosen for five and six year olds may be different from those chosen for adults 
venturing through the same obstacle course. And obstacle courses are not fixed in concrete. 
An obstacle course can be added to and changed as a game is explored and developed. An 
obstacle course can also be changed and adapted whilst players are progressing through the 
course - adding further surprises to the game and providing for both unexpected problems 
and unexpected opportunities. Obstacle courses may be created, or adapted, for disabled players. 


Celebrations for obstacle course journeys completed often make a natural conclusion to these 
games, and may be improvised, or planned and structured in advance. 
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THE OBSTACLE COURSE GAME IN WHICH 
PLAYERS MAY SEE THROUGH THE VOICE, OR HANDS, OF THEIR PARTNER. 


The obstacle course game has become a piece of theatre. 


The obstacle course is contained between two white lines. A blindfolded player within the 
white lines is being talked through the obstacle course by another player outside the white 
lines. The journey to date has taken some twenty minutes and has been a feat of communication 
and concentration. 


The blindfolded player has been talked around obstacles, over obstacles, and under obstacles 
by the speaking player who has had to find a path through the obstacle course to suit the 
physique and dexterity of the blindfolded partner. The blindfolded player has now nearly 
reached the end of the obstacle course. And it has become something of a drama. 


All the other players waiting to play the game are watching these two players, and you can 
sense that they are silently willing them to succeed. For if at any moment the blindfolded 
player should touch any of the remaining obstacles then the journey will come to an end at the 
point where the object is touched. And if the journey should be completed without any of the 
obstacles being touched, then this will indeed be welcomed as something of a remarkable 
achievement. 


Notes : 
- both the blindfolded player and partner are free to talk at will during the game 


- touching an object includes contact with any item of clothing : the blindfolded players minimise 
all loose clothing before venturing into the obstacle course 


- one variation on this game is for the seeing-and-speaking player to utilise a particular vocabulary 
(for example, athletes or dancers playing the game may utilise the technical terms reserved for 


their training and techniques) 


- the obstacle course may be adapted to be both accessible to, and a challenge to, physically 
disabled players and players using wheel-chairs 


- deaf players who are BSL users can play by progressing backwards and without a blindfold 
through an adapted obstacle course, taking their guidance from a player signing in front of them. 
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THE OBSTACLE COURSE GAME IN WHICH 
VITAL MESSAGES ARE CONVEYED BY ELECTRONS 


Could this be a training exercise for astronauts ? Or for TV directors ? Or for camera operators ? 


A blindfolded player wearing headphones is progressing through an obstacle course of ropes, 
ladders, and overturned chairs. Following the blindfolded player through the obstacle course 
is a player with a video camera. And in another room, eqipped with a TV monitor receiving 
pictures from the video camera, is a third player with a microphone directing and guiding both 
the camera operator and the player in the obstacle course. 


The aim of the players is to work together so that the blindfolded player travels through the 
obstacle course without touching any of the objects. If an object is touched then another three 
players take over as camera operator, director, and blindfolded player. 


Notes : 


- only the player directing the camera operator is free to talk during the game, though variations 
on this groundrule are possible 


- touching an object includes contact with any item of clothing : the blindfolded players minimise 
all loose clothing before venturing into the obstacle course 


- videorecording the journey, with the dialogue between the blindfolded player and the player 
directing the camera operator recorded as the soundtrack, proves a useful exercise. 
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THE OBSTACLE COURSE GAME IN WHICH 
THE MUSIC OF SILENCE IS EXPLORED 


The room is very quiet. A player is carefully venturing through an obstacle course, and 
reviewing the obstacles ahead before moving forward. 


The player steps over a string at knee level and ducks to avoid a bell hung at head height. 
Moving some moments later around a panel of wood the player steps on a plank on the floor. 
The plank squeaks. The player pauses and moves forward more cautiously. A stile, an array 
of bottles stood on top of one another, and a precariously leaning tower of bricks are successfully 
negotiated but then the sound of a guitar is heard as the player steps through a beam connected 
to a photo-electric switch which has gone unnoticed. And before the journey through the 
obstacle course has been completed a gong has sounded, a rush of air has escaped from a 
balloon, and a radio been briefly turned on. 


The intention of the player has been to travel in silence through the obstacle course. The aim 
of the creators of the obstacle course has been to build into the obstacle course a variety of 
expected and unexpected sound producing elements. 


Notes : 
- an audio recording of the journey proved to be useful when reviewing the game with players 
- the aim underlying this game was to provide imaginative recreation for 60 teenagers, and also to 


lead on to music workshops for those teenagers attracted to the sounds encountered and discovered 
in the obstacle course. 
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THE OBSTACLE COURSE GAME IN WHICH 
WHEN ONE PROBLEM IS SOLVED ANOTHER PROBLEM APPEARS 


It seemed an easy enough game at the beginning. 


However, somewhat to the emerging surprise of the players, the game developed over five 
stages. 


First stage. Individual players crossed the room using wooden blocks as stepping stones. If a 
player accidentally touched the floor then the player remained motionless for a half minute 
before resuming their journey. 


Second stage. Each player then repeated the journey with a board balanced on their head. If 
the board fell to the floor (and players were requested not to catch and replace a board as it 
fell) then the player stretched slowly upwards to the ceiling and then slowly touched the floor 
with an elbow before replacing the board and resuming their journey. If a player accidentally 
touched the floor then the player remained motionless for a half minute before resuming their 
journey. 


Third stage. Players ventured across the stepping stones in pairs, each player balancing a 
board on their head, and with the players holding hands. If one player (or both players) lost 
the board from their head then both players stretched in unison slowly upwards to the ceiling 
and then touched the floor in slow motion with an elbow before replacing the boards and 
resuming their journey. (Note : if only one player lost a board then their partner put their 
board on the floor before beginning the unison slow motion exercise). If physical contact was 
lost between the players holding hands then both players turned around three times in unison 
on adjoining stepping stones before resuming their journey. If one player (or both players) 
accidentally touched the floor during the journey then both players remained motionless in 
identical positions for a half minute before resuming their journey. 


Fourth ‘stage. All of the players came together to venture across the stepping stones as one 
group in single file, holding hands, and with a board balanced on the head of each player. The 
actions which had been followed in stage three when a player (or players) touched the floor, 
lost a board, or lost hand-to-hand contact were then undertaken in unison by the group. 


Fifth stage. Once again the players ventured across the stepping stones as a group in single 
file, holding hands, and with a board balanced on the head of each player. The actions which 
were followed in stage four when a player (or players) touched the floor, lost a board, or lost 
hand-to-hand contact were once again undertaken in unison by the group as a whole. But 
during this final stage the group undertook their journey across the stepping stones in unison, 
with a common rhythm and a common quality and manner of motion. 


Note: 


- this is a far from easy game and tasks should be determined, standards set, and encouragement 
given so as not to impair the confidence of the players. 
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TRAVELLING GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Life itself is a journey, so it is not surprising that many games set players a challenge based on 
travelling. There are games (snakes and ladders, and Chinese chequers, for example) where 
players compete to be the first to travel around or across a board. There are games (such as 
Monopoly) where players compete to travel around a board more lucratively or successfully 
than their opponents. There are computer games where players undertake dangerous journeys 
through warzones. And there is an entire area of traditional games in the field of athletics, 
from the sprint to the marathon, where contestants and teams compete to be the fastest traveller 
on the field. 


The games described in this chapter are all travelling games for groups of players. Each game 
presents a challenge. The groups of players then respond creatively and co-operatively to this 
challenge as they make their journey. 
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THE DIY OF 
TRAVELLING GAMES 


There are as many different journeys which can be made across a room or space in the course 
of a game as there are journeys which can be made around the world. 


Players can travel as slowly as possible or as quickly as possible. They can travel in darkness 
or in light. The journey may be interrupted with obstacles or celebrated with rituals. Music 
and singing may accompany the journey or the journey may be completed as silently as possible. 
Players may be supporting and carrying other players or stretched out in an extended line with 
only fingertip contact. They may be travelling light or carrying a wondrous assembly of 
baggage. They may have tasks to perform during the course of the journey. The journey itself 
may be in a straight line or may follow a curved or zig-zag path marked on the ground. The 
players may travel from one location to another, or they may complete their journey by ending 
up where they began. 


However, whatever the ground rules established for the journey - the ‘absolute freedom 
within very definite limits’ which determines the creative options open to the players - these 
ground rules and accompanying safety guidelines (see Notes below) remain relatively simple. 
The opening Notes below are expressed in general terms since they are relevant to almost all 
games in this book, and such Notes are not generally repeated in later chapters. 


Notes : 


- the ground rules should recognise and respect the abilities and disabilities, skills, and enthusiasms 
of the players 


- the ground rules should bring the players together as a group 


- a “communicate in any way except by using words” option often stimulates and improves 
communication within a group 


- all the decisions taken by a group of players should be agreed by all the players (that is, every 
player has a ‘veto’) 


- a group is allowed appropriate time to create and practice their chosen way of travelling before 
beginning their journey 

- alarge group of players may be divided into two or more smaller groups (and this division into 
a number of smaller groups may be a game in itself): each of these smaller groups then works 


independently, each group taking a turn to undertake their journey whilst the other players watch 


- where players are being carried it is important to ensure that there is appropriate supervision 
and guidance in relation to safety. 
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THE TRAVELLING GAME IN WHICH 
THE MANY MOVE IN HARMONY WITH THE FEW. 


What might have seemed a potentially frustrating problem has been turned into a positive 
experience. 


A group of players are travelling across a room using a small number of wooden boards as 
‘stepping stones’. But there are eight players and they have only five boards. 


The group spent some time devising (without using words) the way in which they were going 
to travel. The players are now balancing on four boards while the fifth board is passed overhead 
from the back of the group to the front. This board is then placed on the floor at the front of 
the group and the players move forward by one board, leaving an empty board at the back. 
This sequence of moves is repeated as the players progress across the room. 


The players have been invited to move in rhythm and have chosen to invent a chant to 
accompany their actions which they sing as they progress. The group are progressing with 
good humoured concentration. 


But there are three occasions when their progress is halted. A player accidentally touches the 
floor when picking up a board. This player responds by clapping a rhythm. At this signal all 
the players in the group pause, and then slowly raise their hands to the highest point they can 
reach before slowly lowering them again and resuming the journey. The floor is accidentally 
touched by a player on two further occasions and on each occasion this action is repeated, 
after which the group resume their journey. 


When the group reaches the far corner of the room, and their journey is completed, there are 
smiles all round. 


A second group of eight players then travels across the room using the same five boards, and 
following the same ground rules, but having devised an entirely different way of travelling. 


Notes : 


- the game may be simplified to suit the abilities of the players (for instance, the ground rules may 
not require the players to move ‘in rhythm’) 


- itis sometimes helpful (and may assist in producing varied ways of travelling across the room) if 
different spaces are available to the different groups as they prepare for their journey 


- the number of players taking part in the game may mean that different groups are necessarily 
made up of different numbers of players, and that different groups require different numbers of 
boards to travel on: these are matters of judgement for the leader/s of the games and/or the 
players. 
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THE TRAVELLING GAME IN WHICH 
THE PLAYERS MAY BE HEARD BUT NOT SEEN 


It might almost be a visitor from outer space. 


The yellow creature is travelling across the floor. Nothing can be seen of legs or limbs, simply 
a loose yellow skin or covering under which the creature is moving in a repetitive and snakelike 
way, with rhythmic highs and lows, from one corner of the room to the opposite corner. The 
rhythmic motion is accompanied by a strange wheezing and whistling sound. 


When the journey is completed six players emerge from underneath a remarkably large piece 
of shiny yellow cloth. Before making the journey the players have created a way of moving 
which animates the cloth and to which all players contribute without being seen. Now they 
are keen to see for themselves the results of their efforts. A video monitor is turned on and the 
players watch their videorecorded journey on screen. 


Notes : 


- the ground rules for such journeys are determined by the skills, experience, ages and abilities of 
the players ; players may, for example, be asked to follow different paths, to proceed at varying 
speeds, to devise two different forms of motion and to alternate one with the other, etc. 


- avariety of props may be brought into play for such games : a group of players may be concealed 
and move without being seen under a black plastic sheet, duvet covers, a paper screen created out 
of newspapers, etc, and the nature of this covering will contribute to the nature of the movement 
which is created : a group of players may also be concealed and move, for example, under a 
collection of colourful plastic umbrellas (a small collection of which may sometimes be obtained 
for a very modest outlay) 


- concealment of the players is not always essential for these games : the essential element is that 


the players are working together and making a journey with a single large prop or with multiple 
smaller props. 
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THE TRAVELLING GAME IN WHICH 
PERSISTENCE MAY OVERCOME RESISTANCE. 


The two groups of ten players have each been given two simple invitations. First of all, they 
are invited to travel across the room as a group with (at most) fourteen fect touching the floor 
at any one time. Then, after a pause, they are invited to travel back carrying a very long (but 
relatively light) cardboard tube and to do so without using their hands as they pick up, carry, 
or put down the tube. 


Each group of ten players has just over half an hour to prepare for their two journeys. 


One group undertake their first journey by carrying two players and with two other players 
taking it in turns to be drawn along with their feet off the floor. The other group undertake 
their first journey by hopping, with all the players hopping from their right foot to their left 
foot so that no more than ten feet are touching the floor at any one time. 


Gn their return journey the first group carry the cardboard tube by collectively lifting it onto 
their shoulders with their elbows, and lowering at the end of the journey in the same way. The 
second group decide to lift, carry, and lower the tube with their feet and travel slithering 
across the floor on their backs with the tube lifted above them on their feet. 


The players then meet and decide on an appropriate soundtrack and lighting for their two 
journeys. The journeys are then undertaken again and videorecorded with the lighting and 
music (or sounds) chosen by the groups. 


Notes: 


- the ground rules for such journeys are determined by the skills, experience, ages and abilities of 
the players ; an experienced group of players will create a rhythm, or rhythms, for all the moves 
during the journeys ; some groups may be asked to turn a full circle at the halfway point of a 
journey, or to pause at two moments during a journey and at one of these moments to look up and 
at the other moment to look down 


- the choice of an appropriate soundtrack and lighting is determined through dialogue ; the 
journeys themselves are often best devised without the use of words 


- maintaining physical contact throughout the group during a journey is often a very helpful 
groundrule 


- anon-speaking rule is an option for this game. 
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THE TRAVELLING GAME IN WHICH 
THE PLAYERS MAY RELINQUISH THEIR IDENTITIES 


There are ships made of wood and ships made of metal. But this is a ship made of people. 


The ship is gliding slowly across the room with the players lifting, stretching, bending, crouching 
and holding on to one another to create the figurehead, bow, hull, and stern of a sailing ship. 


The invitation to cross the room in the image of a ship was given to the twenty players less 
than an hour ago, and since then the players have been actively planning, assembling, and 
launching their ship. 


After undertaking their first voyage across the room the players are invited to select appropriate 
music for their return voyage, and this is played back as the ship journeys to its home port at 
the far side of the room. 


Notes : 


- the ground rules for such journeys are determined by the skills, experience, ages and abilities of 
the players ; in some variations the players may choose their own sea-going or river-going vessel 
and create a yacht, a liner, a junk, a motorboat, a dhow, a fishing boat or a rowing boat, ete ; the 
vessel may encounter calm or stormy weather, and players may bring to life the water and the 
waves 


- a variety of images may be brought into play for such games : the players may, for example, 
create an image of an aeroplane, or of a giant bird in flight, and possibly add appropriate sounds 
during the journey 

- an essential element of these games is that the players are using their own bodies to create the 
image for the journey : this is not to say that props are never used, but they are add-ons to the 


image created by the bodies of the players 


- anon-speaking rule is an option for this game. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


All players in all games are aiming to accomplish something. But generally speaking in the 
games with which we are most familiar this ‘something’ is accomplished by one player or 
team at the expense of another player or team. But in these Accomplishment Games all the 
players work together towards the achievement of a shared accomplishment. 
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THE DIY OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT GAMES 


The structure of these games is based on two complementary activities or tasks. Players begin 
by working individually, in groups, or collectively to complete a finite activity or task (that is, 
an activity or task with a beginning and a fulfilment or conclusion). Each time this task is 
completed the accomplishment is acknowledged and celebrated through the completion of a 
further (and different) act or activity. 


The first activity or task should provide a challenge appropriate to the skills and abilities of 
the players. This challenge may be undertaken individually, in groups, or collectively. 


For instance, if the challenge is to skip with a skipping rope uninterruptedly one hundred 
times, then players may (i) skip individually, (ii) skip in groups of three, with players taking 
turns to skip and to turn the rope, or (iii) skip collectively, with players queuing up to skip 
individually or in small groups and taking turns on the rope. There are an almost infinite 
number of ways to respond to this challenge, and an almost infinite number of ways in which 
it is possible to skip. The manner in which such a challenge is tackled may be determined by 
the leader of the game or by the players themselves - the basic requirement, in this instance, 
being that in some expected (or possibly unexpected) way one hundred skips are accomplished 
without interruption. This accomplishment - or any other accomplishment chosen for the 
game involving physical, vocal, manual, or mental dexterity - may then be acknowledged and 
celebrated. 


The complement or acknowledgment of the accomplishment is an act (for example, a brick 
added to the creation of a sculpture, or a candle lit to add to a composition of candles), or an 
activity (for example, a dance, a song, or a procession). Once again, this act or activity may be 
undertaken individually, in small groups, or collectively. 


The game may come to an end when the act (such as the creation of a sculpture or a composition 


of candles) is felt to be complete, or when all the players come together in a shared activity 
(such as a dance, a song, or a procession). 
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THE ACCOMPLISHMENT GAME IN WHICH 
COOKERY SKILLS PRODUCE FOOD FOR THE EYE 


The invitation to the players is to “Follow The Yellow Brick Road”. The Yellow Brick Road 
on this occasion is an arc, almost a complete circle, of yellow carpet tiles. In the centre of the 
circle is a tall white circular cylinder. 


Players are taking turns to venture one by one along the Yellow Brick Road of carpet tiles. 
Each player making this journey is equipped with a frying pan and a circular table mat. Each 
time the player moves forward on to a new tile they toss the circular table mat into the air, 
much in the manner of tossing a pancake. If the table mat is caught in the frying pan then the 
player moves forward onto the next tile. If the table mat is not caught in the frying pan and 
falls to the floor, then the player returns to the beginning and starts again, or rejoins the queue 
of players waiting to begin their journey. 


But if the player travels all the way around the arc - tossing and catching the table mat on 
every carpet tile - then the player follows this accomplishment by decorating a section of the 
white cylinder at the centre of the arc. Painting the cylinder becomes a celebratory workshop 
complete with a ladder for players to ascend with paint brushes and paint to the top of the 
cylinder. 


Journeys around the Yellow Brick Road continue until the cylinder is completely decorated. 
After this, players completing the journey then inflate a helium filled balloon, and tie the 
balloon by a string to one of the many small hooks around the top of the cylinder, 


Finally, the players, and others who have watched the game being played, pause to admire the 


painted cylinder with helium balloons flying overhead. 


Note : 
- wheel-chair players can travel around the arc, moving their chair forward from tile to tile each 


time a table mat is successfully thrown and caught ; wheel-chair players may paint the lower part 
of the cylinder, or reach the higher parts with a brush on the end of a long lightweight stick. 
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THE ACCOMPLISHMENT GAME IN WHICH 
LEANING MAY ALSO BE LEARNING 


It looks like a schoolyard game played in slow motion. 


Players come together in pairs and hold hands, Then slowly, taking each other’s weight, they 
lean as far away from each other as possible. With their feet placed tightly together, and heads 
and upper bodies stretching as far apart as arms (and sense of balance) will allow, each pair 
makes a sculptural “V-shape. Then, stifl leaning apart as far as they can, each pair sinks 
down as low as possible and rises up again as high as possible. Finally, each pair then pull 
themselves back into the starting position. 


Some pairs are playing this game face to face, and some side by side. One pair is playing the 
game back to back. Pairs are undertaking the moves at different speeds and at different rhythms, 
some with apparent ease and others with a degree of difficulty. 


Once a pair have achieved a mutual understanding they pause and begin again, performing the 
move three times. This accomplishment allows them to collect two building bricks which they 
place at the centre of the area where the game is being played. Other pairs complete their three 
moves and collect two bricks. The number of bricks carried to the centre continues to increase 
as the game progresses. It becomes apparent that the players are arranging (and sometimes re- 
arranging) the bricks to create a castle. 


The game ends when the players are agreed that the castle is complete. 


Notes : 


- before the game begins players are coached in the moves of the game, and taught how to avoid 
accidents (i.e. both players release their hands and step back on one foot if in danger of falling) 


- in variations of this game players may (i) change partners at will, (ii) change partners each time 
a brick is collected and placed at the centre, etc. 


- in another variation players may invent new ways of performing the move (i.e. different speeds, 
different angles, etc) each time a brick is collected and placed at the centre, etc. 
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THE ACCOMPLISHMENT GAME IN WHICH 
EXPECTATION PROMOTES UNITY 


The players have been promised a party but first they are to decorate the room. The players 
have been provided with a very long skipping rope, decorations, and a ladder. 


The players begin by skipping. Two players begin turning the rope. One player jumps in and 
begins skipping while the watching players begin to count... “One, two, three... twenty five, 
twenty six, twenty seven... forty eight, forty nine, fifty’. When the count reaches fifty the 
skipping player jumps neatly away from the rope, collects a decoration, mounts the ladder, 
and fixes the decoration on the wall. 


Another player begins to skip and the count begins again. Any score of less than fifty does not 
produce a decoration, and any player making less than fifty either starts again or joins the 
queue of players waiting to skip. But every time the count reaches fifty another decoration is 
added to the room. As the game progresses, variations begin to be invented. Two players 
begin skipping in the rope at the same time and when fifty is reached they exit to hang two 
decorations. Some players skip on for a hundred or a hundred and fifty counts and then collect 
and hang two or three decorations. 


Finally, to much communal encouragement, the final fifty skips are counted out and the final 
decoration hung. The lighting changes, music begins, and the skippers and decorators begin 
to dance. 


The party has begun. 


Note : 


- one variation, which may be accepted as the game is being played, is for ‘specialists’ to emerge 
/ for example, virtuoso ‘skipping specialists’ may emerge to skip as frequently as possible, whilst 
‘decorating specialists’ may emerge to concentrate on hanging arrangements : such ‘specialism’ 
may make the game accessible to disabled players. 
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THE ACCOMPLISHMENT GAME IN WHICH 
AGREEMENT MAY PRODUCE PLEASING RESULTS 


The players are sat in a circle around the storyteller. 


The storyteller begins by asking questions. The players all agree on the answer before this 
answer is given to the storyteller (or, alternatively, they all agree that they cannot answer the 
question). 


All of the questions relate to the South America. The questions continue until (in the judgement 
of the storyteller) ten questions have been answered correctly. 


When ten questions have been answered correctly the storyteller then tells a South American 
story. 


Notes : 


- acomprehensive portfolio of questions is required on the subject chosen for the questions and the 
story 


- questions and stories on a number of subjects connected by a common theme may be covered in 
one session (for example, questions and stories relating to the seven continents, sporting questions 
and sporting stories, etc) 


- questions need not always require a factual answers, and answers need not always be verbal (for 
example, an answer may be a communal dance or mime) 


- Deaf players can play this game with signing, and groups of Deaf and hearing players with 
simultaneous signing and speaking ; sometimes a speaking storyteller may have their story 
interpreted with signing, and sometimes a signing storyteller may have their story interpreted with 
speech, 
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ARTFUL GAMES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


All art is a game. It’s just that the rules within which this game is played often go unmentioned 
- and the emphasis artists generally place on their freedoms distracts from the limitations 
within which they work. But it is the rules, or the limitations, within which the work is created 
which give strength to the art and to the artist. And when artists are rebelling against the rules 
imposed upon them they are not seeking or attaining absolute freedom ; they are simply 
inventing a different game with different rules. Perspective was a game invented in the 15th 
Century and played within a set of rules. Cubism was a different game invented in the 20th 
Century and also played within agreed rules. 


As the American choreographer Paul Taylor once said of making a ballet “you give yourself a 
few simple limitations and then do the best you can”. Artful Games begin when the participants 
are given an objective and a few simple limitations on the way to achieving this objective. 
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THE DIY OF 
ARTFUL GAMES 


These Artful Games are basically ‘making’ games and may use the media of charcoal, crayon, 
paint, collage, construction, assemblage, sculpture, photography, electronic technology, etc., 
and sometimes performance. 


An Artful Game should present a challenge which will engage both the most confident of 
participants and the least confident of participants. Given that these ‘making’ games are designed 
to be accessible to participants of varying abilities and ages the aim of an Artful Game is 
essentially simple. But simple does not mean easy. The simplest of challenges - for instance, 
the invitation to individual players to produce a pattern made up of twenty four straight lines 
and one curving line - may draw forth a mixture of careful planning, concentration, and relaxed 
spontaneity as well as a variety of imaginative works from the participants. A well-judged 
game will challenge and interest both grand-children and grand-parents. 


Some Artful Games produce individual works. In this case, these individual works - created 
in response to a common challenge, and created from a common store of materials (all players 
choose from the same materials regardless of age and ability) - become a family of works, all 
different and yet all related.. 


Artful games may produce individual works or a communal work or works. Participants may 
be invited to work individually, in pairs, in small groups, or as one group. Players may 
sometimes prefer to work in pairs or small groups although they have been given the option to 
work individually. Where children are creating works for which they lack some or all of the 
manual skills required they may (just like professional artists) direct others to complete the 
creation for them. 


The time available or envisaged to complete an Artful Game is an important consideration. 
Sometimes a game has to be tailored to the particular length of time which is available. In 
some situations a game is required which gives participants the option of completing a work 
wonderfully slowly or wonderfully quickly. Sometimes participants ask to take works away 
to complete at home. 


As a general rule, Artful Games usually begin with players trying out their ideas, and practising 
their skills (effectively producing drafts or sketches) before they are given all the materials 
and the go-ahead to complete a finished work. Individual works may generally be created in 
A3 size, with A4 size used for early drafts and sketches. 


Whereas the earlier games described in this guide often involve no talking at all, Artful Games 
usually involve a great deal of talking. The skill of leading Artful Games lies principally in 
asking questions which enable participants to clarify and pursue their own ideas, and not in 
making suggestions or proposals to the participants. Leading Artful Games also involves 
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ARTFUL GAMES 


providing technical advice and expertise. A display of works already created will generally 
stimulate further works. 


The context for Artful Games may be set with a library of books, videos, and recordings, etc. 
An Artful Game celebrating Chinese New Year, for example, will benefit from appropriate 
literature, etc., for the participants. 


ANNIVERSATREE 


It’s a game played to commemorate a 25th Anniversary. Participants were given Chinese ink 
and brush and invited to create a tree using exactly twenty five strokes of the brush. Most 
participants experimented for some time before they began their final work. A collection 
emerged including pine trees, fairy-tale trees, elegant trees, and wind-blown trees. 


THE REMBRANDT GAME 


Participants joined in playful games, and some sedentary games, testing the strengths, skills, 
and sensitivity, of their left hand, foot, ear, and eye against their right hand, foot, ear, and eye. 
They were then invited to create a self portrait using paint, collage (and if desired words) 
which revealed the truths learnt (or relearnt) from these tests. 


FLOWER WORKS 


It was the same different game each week. Participants came together in small groups and 
were invited to create a flower from the materials provided. One week they were provided 
with office materials (paper clips, pens, paper, etc.). The next week they were provided with 
first aid materials (bandages, headache tablets, lint, etc.). The following week they were 
provided with electrical materials (wire, clips, plugs, etc.). A series of collage works emerged 
- The Office Flower, The Nurse’s Flower, The Electrician’s Flower, etc. 


EAT YOUR ART OUT 


A large box displayed fruit and vegetables from around the world. Players ‘won’ a letter from 
the alphabet (chosen from folded papers in a bowl). They identified all the fruit and vegetables 
which began with their letter. They then made a juice and/or salad from these fruit and 
vegetables OR created a still life using these fruit and vegetables plus one other object beginning 
with the same letter. Available media included paint, collage, and photography. The final 
collection of works included a still life of an elderflower, an eggplant and an elephant ; and a 
still life of plates with pear, pomegranate, peach, pepper, and pumpkin. 
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CHOICESCAPES AND CHANCESCAPES 


The participants were creating two communal works, each 100cms x 80cms (39.4" x 31.5"). 
Both were landscapes of trees with people. In both works the trees were being painted using 
stencils and the people added with instant photographs. But in one work the participants were 
choosing the stencils, choosing the colours of the trees, and choosing where to place the trees 
and the photographs. And in the other work the participants were using chance procedures to 
decide which stencils would be used and the colours and the trees, and were throwing a small 
soft ball at a target to determine the positions of the trees and the photographs. 


THIRTY-SOMETHING 


It was another anniversary celebration. A third decade was being commemorated. Participants 
each had a card (or canvas board) on which were printed thirty randomly-placed black dots 
about the size of a Ip piece, and had been asked to change or add to all the dots in the same 
way. The dots had metamorphosed into thirty insects, thirty heads on a dancing figure, thirty 
balls balanced on the nose of a bear, thirty circular shapes within a repeating pattern, and 
thirty dots at the feet of thirty question marks, etc. Pens, water colours, acrylic and oil paint, 
and collage had all been used. 


LOTTERY PORTRAITS 


Participants chose six numbers from forty nine possible numbers, just as they would when 
playing the National Lottery. Participants then discovered that their six chosen numbers 
corresponded to six domestic articles or utensils used in kitchens around the world. Players 
were then invited to be photographed in a pose of their choice touching, holding, or balancing 
all six objects. An exhibition of Lottery Portraits was created. 


LOTTERY RIBBONS 


Once again participants chose six numbers, just as they would when playing the National 
Lottery. Participants then discovered that their six chosen numbers corresponded to six of the 
drawers in a 49-drawer cabinet, and that these drawers contained six different ribbons. 
Participants then arranged their ribbons on a card to create a ribbon work. A Lottery Ribbons 
exhibition was created with geometrical arrangements of ribbons of different colours and 
widths. 
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THE IRISH POTATO FAMINE 


The 150th anniversary of the Irish Potato Famine was being remembered and commemorated. 
Players took one of three words - IRELAND, POTATO, or FAMINE - and created a graphic 
poem around their word, illuminating a letter at the opening and the ending of the poem. 
Desk-top publishing came together with the ancient Celtic tradition of illuminated letters to 
create an exhibition responding to the pain, the causes, and the effects of the famine. 


MY ROOM 


Players celebrated the centenary of Virginia Woolf’s birth by contributing to a communal 
sculpture. A box, 10' x 5' (304.8cms x 152.4cms) with some 80-plus varied compartments 
arranged symmetrically around a central point was filled with made and found objects. This 
finished multi-media work was a reflection on Virginia Woolf’s essay “A Room of One’s 
Own”, and on her perception of the need for personal space. Each participant had chosen one 
compartment in order to display something which would identify that space as their own. 
Compartments displayed flowers, a computer, a rocking chair, a four-poster bed... 


HAND-2-HAND 


Pairs of players had already participated in an earlier Meeting and Greeting Game where they 
created hand-greetings “which look and feel so good that everyone would like to greet their 
friends that way”. Players then chose a moment from their hand-greeting to be photographed. 
A collection of Hand-2-Hand photographs emerged. 
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ABSOLUTE FREEDOM WITHIN VERY DEFINITE LIMITS 


Games offer absolute freedom within very definite limits to the players. Absolute freedom 
within very definite limits is also the framework within which the creators and leaders of 
games must work. The games need to be appropriate to the players and to the setting in which 
the games are being played, and need to meet (or more than meet) the expectations of the 
players. 


The following notes and guidelines have been written particularly for creators and leaders of 
games, and provide advice based on some thirty years of experience creating, leading, and 
playing the types of games described in this guide. 


But, like all advice, there may be times when it should be reviewed, reinterpreted or ignored. 
Creating and leading creative and co-operative games sometimes involves taking a new and 


surprising direction. 
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NOTES FOR CREATORS AND LEADERS OF GAMES 


PREPARATIONS 


As with almost all human activities the 5p principle applies - Proper Preparation Prevents 
Poor Performance. The preparations before a game generally take up more time than the 
game itself. But, whilst preparations and planning are essential, fixed plans are risky - for 
games, like jazz, are improvisatory. If you are planning a session to be made up of three or 
four games then it is generally best to have five or six or seven games and associated props 
prepared to choose from, together with variations for each game. Always consider the worst 
that may happen. Then you may realise the best. 


STARTING A GAME 


A game gathers meaning and momentum from the way it begins. The beginning of a game, 
like the take-off from a runway, is always a crucial period. Having gained the attention of the 
players and explained the game, invite questions from the players. These questions should, 
except in special circumstances, address only how the game is to be played and not why the 
game is being played : generally it is better to address this latter question after the players 
have experienced the game. It is usually helpful to give the players a quiet moment in which 
to prepare themselves before the game begins. The game may then begin when the players 
decide, or when the leader of the game gives a signal or speaks (“The game is yours...”). 


ENDING A GAME 


The ending of a game, like the landing on a runway, is also always a crucial period. Some 
games end because they come to a natural conclusion, or because they are played for a fixed 
length of time. But some games are of indeterminate length, and may like children’s games 
continue so long as the players are interested, or continue until the leader brings the game to 
an end. 


Sometimes the players may bring a game to an end themselves by improvising an ending. 
Sometimes the leader may provide guidelines within which the players improvise an ending. 
An ending may also be indicated, or brought about, through a change in factors outside the 
game. An indoor game may be brought to an end by dimming or turning off some of the 
lighting - or, in games played in low lighting, by turning the lighting up. A game played to 
music may be brought to an end with a musical signal. 


GROUPS 


If players are invited to divide into smaller groups or pairs then they are often inclined to do 
so on a ‘like seeks like’ basis. This may sometimes be appropriate. But bringing participants 
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together in groups and pairs across social, and age, and other distinctions is often one of the 
aims of the game. This aim can usually be achieved by the players being asked to join together 
across such distinctions ; by the leader allocating the players into groups or pairs ; or by 
playing a game. For example, if the players are to be divided into four groups they may make 
a circle, and then count around the circle from player to player.... one, two, three, four... one, 
two, three, four... etc. All the ‘number one’s’ become one group. all the ‘number two’s another 
group, etc. 


RHYTHM 


Communication and co-operation in some activities and tasks is best achieved through a common 
rhythm. Groups of players may - depending on their relative abilities and experience - be 
encouraged or required to play a game and to undertake their activities on a common rhythm 
or rhythms. This rhythm may be created by the players themselves, or may be created by an 
accompanying drummer or drummers who may either lead or follow the action of the players. 


Drum rhythms have been used for centuries not only to stimulate and pass on messages to 
dancers, but also to pass on information and messages over long distances. Drum rhythms 
may be both a stimulus and a language. Drumming may indeed become the basis for the 
exploration of a world of rhythmic communicative and co-operative games when the drumming 
expertise and experience for the leadership of such games is available. 


TOUCH 


Touch should be an important element in games, and it is sometimes the ‘glue’ which holds 
both the game and the players together. This touch contact may come about as the players 
solve a problem (for example, coming together on a small number of carpet tiles as part of an 
Upside-Down Children’s Game). Touch contact may be built into the rules of the game (with 
all of the players, for example, touching at least one other player during a Travelling Game). 
And, with speaking often prohibited during a game, touch may begin to be a language which 
binds the players together : changes of pressure, or of position, may be no longer casual but 
have a meaning. 


Players don’t always find it easy at first to work together in such sympathetic contact. Touching 
is a cultural issue (players from one culture or background may be more comfortable with 
touch than players from another culture or background). Touch is also a gender issue (with 
players of different genders or the same gender sometimes cautious of touch contact). Touching 
defines, and sometimes tests, respect. It is often easier for players to accept touch contact 
when it is a means to an end rather than an end in itself. Anyone leading games must be aware 
of the sensitivities of touch, and decide in the context of each game what is an appropriate 
challenge for the players. 
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LIGHTING 


Not all settings for games are equipped with equally variable lighting. But games may benefit 
from variable lighting when such a resource is available or may be improvised. Players in a 
travelling game may be travelling along an illuminated path. A group moving towards the 
centre of a space may be moving towards a circle of light. Players may be moving from light 
into darkness and back into light again. Even spaces with limited lighting resources may be 
transformed by coloured bulbs or by switching lights on and off during a game. 


Lighting both highlights and adds meaning to a game. Decisions in relation to the lighting of 
a game may be taken by the players, or by the leader/s of the game, or by everyone involved. 


MUSIC 


Music may be an accompaniment, a stimulus, and a guide to games. Music, like lighting, both 
highlights and adds meaning to a game. Players may choose appropriate music for their journey 
in a Travelling Game, or may follow the mood of the music being played as they move and 
dance through an Obstacle Course Game. Players may create their own music, choose music 
to be played through a music system, or enjoy the accompaniment of musicians who are also 
participants in the game. The music may provide cues for the players, or the accompanying 
musicians may respond to cues from the players. Music may also, like drumming, become the 
basis for the exploration of a world of musical communicative and co-operative games when 
the musical expertise and experience for the leadership of such games is available. 


PROPS 


Accessible games generally require accessible props. Dominoes, cards, skipping ropes, balls, 
wooden bricks, etc. are all familiar props for games and promote access by adding an element 
of familiarity to unfamiliar games. Items such as umbrellas, newspapers, paper cups, and 
building bricks are also familiar and, although not generally used as props in traditional games, 
their familiarity adds to the accessibility of the game. Natural objects - flowers, twigs, 
stones, shells - may also be collected and used as the basis for a game. Generally props are 
required in multiples and so must be relatively inexpensive, particularly if they are only likely 
to be used a few times. Occasionally, where this is possible, an investment in props (such as 
fifty carpet tiles) may prove the basis for games to be played over a lengthy period of time. 
And, where budgets allow it, an investment in (for example) a collection of coloured ropes of 
different thicknesses and patterns from a ships chandlers may provide the basis for a extended 
sequence of inter-related games. 
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DOCUMENTATION 


Videorecordings and photographs (and on occasion audio recordings) of games being played 
are generally of both interest and value to participants in games. Audio commentaries recorded 
while games are being played are of interest and value to visually impaired and blind 
participants. 


TALKING 


Games may be devised to start players talking or to stop players talking. But living, as most of 
us do, in a world where talking is an almost ceaseless activity then games which prohibit talking 
(in whole or in part) may be felt at first as an imposition but almost always emerge as a blessing. 
Communicating ‘in any way you like but without using words’ is most often a stimulus to 
creative and co-operative endeavour. Such a rule may also assist in preventing more articulate 
or educated players from taking over a game. And there is always time (or should be) to talk 
when the game is over. In general, at least with adults, it is sometimes a useful working rule that 
the more educated the players are, the less they should be involved in talking. The converse to 
this rule may also be applied. (Note : The phrase “without using words” is shorthand for no 
languages, i.e. no English, Spanish, French, Chineses, Arabic, or BSL, etc.). 


OUTDOORS 


Games played outdoors - in parks, the countryside, and city streets - offer opportunities which 
are different from the opportunities available indoors. Players participating indoors will usually 
be playing the games privately, or observed only by mutually agreed visitors and guests. However, 
some individual players and some players from particular backgrounds may be comfortable 
playing a particular game indoors but may be uncomfortable playing the same game outdoors 
because the game will be then be visible to strangers and passers-by (or in some cases, to family 
and friends). Anyone leading games must be sensitive to these sensitivities, and decide in the 
context of each game what-is an appropriate challenge for the players. 


Outdoor games which may be played in city streets and parks but which may go unnoticed to 
everyone but the players themselves make up one form of outdoor game. 


RUNNING TIME 


Devising games is partly, and importantly, a matter of logistics. For example, players may 
during a game be drawing slim sticks or rods from a jumble of such rods (as in the game pic- 
a-stick) and this activity may be connected to the creation of a series of short dances. 
Preparations for the game will involve taking into account the following factors - the number 
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of players, the likely time which will be taken by the pic-a-stick game, and the likely time to 
be taken by the creation of dances. 


If the leader of the game puts out one hundred rods when only fifty are required then the game 
may become a marathon when a marathon was neither intended nor appropriate. And if only 
fifty rods are put out when one hundred are required then the game may be in danger of ending 
before it has really begun. Under either of these circumstances the leader of the game may 
improvise - adapting the rules or changing the props to fit the circumstances. 


Games are of their very nature unpredictable, but estimating or determining the running time 
of games in advance is an important exercise, or science, for everyone creating and leading 
games. It is sometimes an exercise to be carried out, with a watch and the appropriate props, 
in advance of the game. 


FRUSTRATION 


Frustration and enjoyment are two key elements of games. The leader of a game should be 
observant, though not anxious, when the players of a game become frustrated. Frustration 
may (like boredom) be both the prerequisite and stimulus to a subsequent period of creativity 
and co-operation. 


The-leader of a game may choose to offer direction to a group of frustrated (or bored) players 
or may choose to offer nothing at all. Either input may progress a game. Making such a 
choice is never easy and sometimes neither choice is obviously the right choice. Put simply, 
sometimes sympathy works, and sometimes sympathy is a big mistake. But it generally helps 
to remember that frustration may become the mother of invention. 


CHILDREN 


A community without children is a poor community, and a game without children often seems 
to be lacking something. When children join in a game with adults a special quality is added. 
This participation does not always make the game easier - indeed, adaptations may need to be 
made to the game, and children appointed as assistants or apprentices or energisers to adult 
players... But whilst the presence of children may bring additional challenges, the benefits 
generally outweigh the drawbacks. 


In addition, participation in creative and co-operative games is especially important to children. 
Children often learn their facts in the classroom and their morality in the playground. Children’s 
games are generally imitations of the adult world. If this adult world merits imitation then 
imitative games are just fine. But if the adult world is in need of change then children’s games 
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are also in need of change. And if an intervention for change can be made in games themselves 
then children participating in creative and co-operative games may seek a more creative and 
co-operative society as adults. 


DISABILITY 


The initial requirements are that the location of the game should be accessible to disabled 
players (ramps, lifts, adapted toilets, etc.), and that the appropriate resources and support should 
be available for disabled players (signers, personal assistants, induction loops, audio description, 
large print, braille, etc.). 


The experience of non-disabled players (such as the author of this guide) to devise and adapt 
games for disabled players may be limited. But disabled players have an infinite capacity to 
adapt games for their own use. 


There is perhaps no game which would be accessible to a group of players covering every type 
of disability. Some of the games described in this guide are immediately accessible to a range 
of disabled players. Other games in this guide may be adapted to be accessible to some disabled 
players (for example, obstacle courses may be adapted for wheel-chair users ; Deaf players 
may be signed through an obstacle course they cannot see when the challenge is to move 
backwards through the obstacle course ; and visually impaired and blind players may play 
Unison Games which emphasise sounds and vocalisation). 


However, some of the games described as examples in this guide would be inaccessible to 
almost all disabled players. In such cases the examples have emerged from the experience of 
playing these games with non-disabled players. Nevertheless, whilst the examples described 
are inaccessible, the underlying structures of these games (described in each chapter on the 
DIY page) provide a basis on which accessible games may be created. 


Games sessions for groups of disabled and non-disabled players are particularly demanding to 
plan and lead. Anyone leading games should seek to find out in advance if disabled players 
will be attending and plan accordingly. If disabled players attend to play games when they 
have not been planned for then any games which cannot be adapted and made accessible to the 
disabled players should be eliminated from that session of games. 


Deaf players require to be particularly well briefed before a game during which they will wear 
blindfolds. Once the game has begun, further communication will require the removal of the 


blindfolds and this may impair the momentum and feel of the game. 


We hope that this guide will prove useful to disabled players and to anyone (disabled and non- 
disabled) creating and leading games with disabled players. We would be pleased to receive 
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and share information with anyone working in the area of disability and games, We have, we 
think, a lot to give. But we also know that we have a lot to learn. 


WATCHING GAMES 


Watching games is one of the pleasures associated with games being played in public. But 
when games are being in played in more private sessions it is almost always better for 
participants and potential participants to join in the games (i.e. youth leaders join in games 
with young people, school teachers with school children, and personal assistants with disabled 
players where this is practical). There are however exceptions to every rule, and sometimes it 
is appropriate for guests and potential participants to watch a game. 


LIMITATIONS AND RULES 


The limitations and rules chosen for a game are of considerable importance (see the notes on 
logistics in RUNNING TIME above). But the actual detail of these rules is sometimes of 
relatively little importance (for example, in an Artful Game players may be invited to create a 
pattern made up of twenty four straight lines and one curving line, or invited instead to create 
a pattern made up eighteen straight lines and one curving line). Sometimes the fact that a 
decision is taken and a rule established for a game is more important than the detail of the 
decision or the rule. Taking a clear and prompt if sometimes imperfect decision is sometimes 
required during the course of leading a game in order for the game to progress. 


Players must also be able to test the rules during a game. For example, players were involved 
in a game of chance where each player picked a certain number of cards. Each card 
corresponded to a cardboard cut-out of a body part which was given to the player. Players 
were then invited to create a body from the parts which they had received. Science-fiction and 
insect-like bodies were created, made up of multiple legs, arms, torsos, heads, and feet. But 
one player with a variety of body parts was adamant that their cardboard body should have 
one head, one torso, two arms, two legs, and two feet. Under the rules of the game the player 
could not gain or discard any pieces. After some thought, and some negotiations, the player 
acquired a pair of scissors. The player then cut the various cardboard shapes and assembled a 
figure in the shape of a human body. But there were now a pile of left-over cardboard cuttings. 
There were more negotiations. The scissors were put to use again. The figure acquired a hat, 
shoes, gloves, and a suitcase. All the cardboard had been used. The rules had been tested. 


IMPROVISATION 


Improvisation requires rules and these are best determined before the game begins. If the 
players know that, at a particular signal, they should pause in playing the game then such 
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signal and a pause does not come as a surprise and may assist the progress of the game. The 

leader of the game may give the signal and add energy, or calm, or concentration to the game 
by providing corrections, or directions, or by amending or adding to the rules. Don’t be afraid 
to add to a game as it is being played. Don’t be afraid to stick with a game if it is being played 
poorly and is capable of improvement. Don’t be afraid to change one game for another game 
if the first game just isn’t working : remember, children do this all the time. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Games are a resource and a tool for training and retraining, learning and unlearning, and may 
be designed to benefit any group of participants of any age, and from any background. Once 
the aims of a training programme have been identified (for example, to improve the 
communication skills of unemployed teenagers or of corporate executives) then an appropriate 
programme can be drawn up to deliver these benefits through (i) playing and experiencing this 
programme of games, (ii) talking over and analysing the experiences gained from playing the 
games, and (iii) identifying how these experiences and insights may be carried into the lives of 
the participants. 


One-off games sessions lasting for a limited period (from a half-day to a week) will generally 
focus on playing games, with the participants taking a lead within the games themselves to 
devise, and then examine, creative solutions to common problems. However, longer-term 
involvement in training and education through games may also allow participants to learn 
through the experiences of (i) acting as assistants to games leaders, (ii) devising and leading 
variations on familiar games, and finally (iii) creating and leading original games. 


WORK 


It is traditional in some cultures to mix work with games and play - singing at work, and 
working together in rhythm, etc. In other cultures work is generally a separate entity and 
games and play take place in leisure or work-free time. There is sometimes an opportunity for 
games leaders to make an input into a work-only situation. For example, a worker given the 
repetitive tasks of cutting, gluing, and folding cardboard sheets to make envelopes was also 
given a camera. Each time the worker completed a number of tasks they took a photograph. 
And each time they made a mistake in completing a task the worker collected a small object. 
When all the envelopes were complete the worker mounted the photographs and objects to 
make a photographic collage. The worker had also been a player. 


Working, whilst playing a game at the same time as in the above example, might be seen as 


slowing down the work. In fact, a game may add an incentive and enjoyment to the work, and 
improve rather than detract from the work being done. 
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OCCASIONAL GAMES 


Special occasions may be the basis for games. Anniversaries, birthdays, arrivals, departures, 
and public and private celebrations and ceremonies offer a natural setting for creative and co- 
operative games. Such occasions provide opportunities to create games which are formed 
and informed by the particular circumstances and by the particular participants involved. 
Occasional games which create a work (or multiple works) which may be kept after the event 
may be appréciated. 


LEADERSHIP 


Virtually all human activities require some form of leadership. Leading games means offering 
“affection, protection, and direction” to participants. Leading games requires a mixture of 
patience, firmness, restraint, enthusiasm, thought, discipline, and good humour. The most 
important judgement to be made when leading games usually lies in deciding when to make 
an input into a game which is being played, and when to leave the game and the players alone. 


This guide has generally referred to the leadership of games in terms of ‘a leader’. However, 
games may be led by one person, by one person with an assistant or assistants, or by a small 
team. An outdoor festival of games involving public participation may require a leadership 
team of a dozen. 


Leading a game should be informed by the make-up of the players. Different approaches are 
required for, (i) groups of varying ages, abilities and backgrounds who know each other well, 
(ii) groups of varying ages, abilities and backgrounds who are meeting for the first time, (iii) 
groups of very similar ages, abilities and backgrounds meeting for the first time, and (iv) 
groups of very similar ages, abilities and backgrounds who already know each other. Different 
approaches are required for groups coming together regularly to play games, and for groups 
coming together for a one-off session. Leadership works best with some groups when it is 
almost tacit, and may work best with other groups when it is charismatic. Leaders may 
specialise in leading games with particular groups, or develop their own style and their own 
approaches to suit these different situations. 


Playing games requires improvisation. Leading games requires improvisation. And 
improvisation requires an element of relaxation and spontaneity. Nervousness mitigates against 
relaxation and spontaneity when leading games, yet cannot be completely avoided. When 
nerves intrude it may help - whilst continuing to remember that leading games is one of the 
most serious of responsibilities - also to remember that games and leading games are after all 
meant to be enjoyed. In addition, nervousness in a leader causes nervousness in players 
(some of whom may be nervous anyway). Ifa leader concentrates on relieving the nervousness 
of their players then their own nervousness will generally be forgotten. 
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It is generally better, and more often than not essential, for the leader of a game to remain 
outside the game and not to join in as a player of the game. But it is also generally good fora 
leader of games to become a player again from time to time and accept leadership from someone 
else. 


EXPLANATIONS & PHILOSOPHY 


Discussing the meaning, the morality, and the philosophy of games is important. Talking 
about the experiences gained through playing games is important. Identifying the benefits 
gained from playing games is important. But these activities are generally best undertaken 
after the games have been played. A one-off games session should include time at the end of 
the session for discussion and reflection. Where games sessions are taking place regularly, 
say weekly, then the discussion and reflection may take place after the players have experienced 
and absorbed the games over a number of sessions. 


However, where a games session, or series of sessions, is being commissioned it may be 


necessary to identify in advance something of the games themselves and the benefits to be 
derived from these games. 
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WE ARE THE FOOD WE EAT - WE ARE THE GAMES WE PLAY 


ALL THE WORLD’S A GAME AND WE ARE MERELY PLAYERS 
(after Shakespeare) 
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WE ARE THE FOOD WE EAT - WE ARE THE GAMES WE PLAY 


Taking something for granted usually leads to problems. Food production, at least for the 
affluent nations, could be taken for granted during most of the 20th Century. But during the 
later years of that century problems began to be identified. The discovery (or, rather, the 
rediscovery) was made that some of the food being eaten, or overeaten, and enjoyed was 
contributing as much to ill health as to good health. Diet and food production became a matter 
of concern and debate. And so now, at the opening of the 21st Century, the words “We are the 
food we eat” are recognised as both a guide and a warning. 


The words “We are the games we play” are equally true, though they are not yet as equally 
recognised or accepted as a basis for action. 


The facts are basically simple when we look at the games we enjoy. To quote, with some 
revisions, from a text which appears in full at the end of this guide :- 


The games we grow up with and enjoy (beginning with games played by children) are 
actively concerned with learning both to withhold information and to communicate 
misleading information. A good basketball player has learnt to convey with their body 
that they are going to move to the right when in fact they are going to move to the left. A 
good chess player can persuade an opponent to prepare for an attack from the knight 
when the real attack is coming from the bishop. A good card player projects an 
inscrutability which serves almost perfectly to conceal their hopes, intentions and ‘hand’. 
And if, as the song says, “It’s all in the game”, then these games based on non- 
communication and misleading communication may have a deeper and more lasting effect 
on us than we think. 


Put simply, games based on non-communication and competition provide a living metaphor 
for war whilst games based on communication and co-operation provide a living metaphor for 
peace. 


This is not to say that warlike games should be prohibited and only peaceful games played. 
But an overabundance, in our diet of games, of warlike games over peaceful games may be 
distinctly unhealthy. 


If this reality becomes generally recognised then “We are the games we play” will be an idea 
whose time has come. And creative and co-operative games may indeed be “Games for the 
21st Century”. 


The games described in this guide derive from a unique exploration of games undertaken at 
the Blackie (Great Georges Community Cultural Project) - established as Britain’s first 
community arts project in 1968, and operating from its home and base in a former 19th Century 
chapel, an architectural landmark of distinction at the heart of Liverpool’s Chinatown (see 
picture on page 104). 
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WE ARE THE FOOD WE EAT - WE ARE THE GAMES WE PLAY 


This artist-led exploration of games has proved to be of value both to the world of the arts and 
beyond the world of the arts. 


In terms of the arts, then the games themselves have provided the basis for participants to 
become actively involved in arts activities, and also to develop an informed interest in and 
appreciation of the contemporary arts. The games have provided a springboard for young 
people to discover their vocation as artists, and have contributed to the formal training of 
visual artists, actors, and dancers as well as the further training of professional artists intending 
to work in a community context. The games have informed the creation of participatory art 
exhibitions in galleries, participatory musical events, and participatory theatre events exploring 
social issues. The games have also formed the basis for large-scale outdoor events including 
the participatory Festivals of Games in Liverpool’s city centre. 


However, beyond the world of the arts, the benefits of participating in these games have been 
shared with communities and groups who have often had little or no interest in or contact with 
arts activities. Involvement in these games - particularly through the confidence gained as 
participants devise imaginative and creative solutions to shared challenges and problems - 
has been of benefit to communities and individuals facing disadvantage and discrimination as 
well as youth workers, teachers, and social workers confronted by common issues, and managers 
and executives seeking alternative and less stressful ways of working. 


The games have been played at the Blackie since its inception. The games have also been 
played on playing fields and playgrounds and in homes, youth clubs, sports centres, community 
centres, schools, special schools, colleges, universities, buses, art galleries, arts centres, theatres, 
hospitals, hotels, offices, parks, and forests.- They have been played both indoors and outdoors 
around the U.K. as well as in Ireland, Denmark, and Jamaica. 


The exploration of games which informs this guide has been in progress now for over thirty 
years and the range and variety of games and variations which have been created and played 
over that time is immense. An estimated two thousand plus games and variations have been 
created, played and tested. However, the underlying structures on which these games are 
based number no more than a dozen. 


This guide provides a basic introduction to the structures and possibilities of creative and co- 
operative games. But it is not a comprehensive guide. Warm-up games, musical games, sporting 
games, photographic games, word games, games played in complete darkness, and games for 
special occasions have only been touched upon or have not made an appearance. 


Details of how to seek or access further information on creative and co-operative games - and 


how to feedback your comments and thoughts - can be found in the opening pages of this 
guide. 
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The text of “Why Games ?” concludes this guide. This text (which briefly describes some 
games for first time, as well as providing a number of brief resumes of and variations on | 
games which have already been described) was originally published in 1982 and is reprinted 
here with some minor revisions. “Why Games ?” was written from an artist’s perspective to 
summarise the underlying philosophy of creative and co-operative games, and also to analyse 
the specific cultural benefits which may be derived from playing these games. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Expect the unexpected when the team of game-playing artists from the Blackie - Liverpool’s 
Community Cultural Project located close to the city centre and in the heart of Chinatown - 
get going. Whether out in the streets, in the games tent, in the park or indoors, you'll see 
games to bring a smile to your face - familiar games turned upside down and inside out - and 
games you’ve never seen before. There’!] be games to start you thinking and games to stop 
you thinking - games to exercise the muscles of your body and games to exercise the muscles 
of your mind - games for the young, the not-so-young, and the young-at-heart. This is a 
festival where you can “get up, get into it, and get involved”. You can step back (or sit down ) 
and enjoy watching the games. Or you can step forward and enjoy playing the games”. 


Such was the introduction to the brochure for the “Festival of Games” - Europe’s first-ever 
festival of creative and co-operative games — which took place in 1993. 


For over 30 years the Blackie — “a bridge across troubled waters ...linking artists and 


communities” — has been exploring creative and co-operative games. “Why Games 7” sets 
out to tell you why. 
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WHY GAMES ? 


There is a picture of a flower on the wall. It has not been created by an artist drawing from 
life. It has not been created as an expression of an artist’s feelings. It’s been created by a 
group of people playing a game - gently rising and falling with boards balanced on their 
heads - and every time a board has fallen to the floor, the player losing the board has made a 
mark towards the creation of a picture, before replacing the board on their head and resuming 
the game. The flower is a communal creation and a metaphor for the group’s mistakes. 


Further around the room is a collection of self-portraits. These have not been ‘drawn from 
life’, either, nor have they been prompted by a desire for self-expression. Each of the self- 
portraits has been created by a player in a game - all of the players being invited to participate 
in a series of tests - testing the sight of their left eye against their right eye, the skill and 
dexterity of their left hand against their right hand, the strength of their left leg against their 
right leg, etc. And then the players have created self-portraits which have used these generally 
unremembered and sometimes unexpected facts and discoveries to create a portrait which tells 
the truth about themselves. 


Further around the room are works which have been created by chance games - where the 
players have decided on many of the major elements by the throw of a dice, or the toss of a 
coin, or by opening a book at random. And there are also works which have been created as a 
result of a series of ‘rescues’ with players undertaking difficult tasks, being rescued by another 
player whenever they fail, (and hence being given a chance to resume again) - these rescues 
being ‘remembered’ by a contribution to a communal work. Some of these ‘chance works’ 
and ‘rescue works’ are three-dimensional - and large. There is also a string environment on 
display which was created by a team of blindfolded players. 


In contrast to these larger works is a set of small photograph albums on tables. One set contains 
a sequence of photographs of Merseyside buildings - each portrait made up of two photographs 
which have been cut together to make a whole. These collections were created by two teams 
of players - the first making a journey and photographing the lower halves of buildings, and 
the second team using these photos to retrace the journey and photograph the upper halves so 
that they could later be joined together. 


Such an exhibition is one of the many imaginary exhibitions which might be mounted from the 
hundreds and hundreds of games created and played at the Blackie where, that is, the works 
still exist, for in many cases they were displayed and admired for a few weeks and than 
dismantled. 


Not that such “making” games are the only type of games which have been explored at the 
Blackie. 


There have been obstacle course games where blindfolded players have been talked through 
the obstacles by partners without blindfolds. There have been obstacle course games where 
bells and gongs and sensors produced sounds as the players made their way through the obstacles 
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- with each player challenged to make their journey as silently as possible. And players have 
made their way through obstacle courses in fantastic costumes, carrying briefcases under their 
arms (or gripped in their teeth), or delicately balancing beakers of water. 


Away from obstacle courses players have played games where they have invented new, elaborate 
forms of hand-shakes and greetings. Players have ventured on journeys where any part of 
their body might touch the floor, except the soles of their feet. Players have gone on treasure 
hunts where each “discovered” item is celebrated with a song. Players have played games 
where they come together in increasingly larger groups to solve communal problems (such as 
moving furniture) any way they like, except by using words. 


So why has the Blackie got so involved with games - some of which produce works which 
can be exhibited and appreciated long after the game is over - and others of which result in 
activities which may be enjoyed or appreciated at the time, but which like all the performing 
arts disappear into thin air (unless recorded by cameras or microphones)? 


One answer is that they are FUN. The players are absorbed, concentrated, improvising - and 
often smiling. They are enjoying the exercise of the mind and the body - the play of observation, 
memory, skill, judgement and co-operation. On one level such games are absurd - someone 
seeing how many marbles they can pick up with their toes in order to make a self portrait - a 
group temporarily lost in a city with the photograph of the lower half of a building they cannot 
find. But then they’re no more absurd than the intensive study of a small group of carved 
figures on a squared board, or the production of sound by the subtle squeezing of a bag of 
wind. One way of looking at things is that all such human activities are unnecessary. But it is 
exactly such unnecessary activities - when the players are playing to the heights of their 
skills and when their hearts are in it - that may give us the deepest pleasure. 


One answer is that such games provide a useful counter-balance to the idea of art as self- 
expression, to the idea of the artist as a ‘free spirit’, to the persuasive propaganda which we 
have all absorbed to some extent that art should be without restrictions. Such a view of the 
arts is both romantic and divisive. An artist’s limitations - whether instinctively or consciously 
chosen - are often the roots of their greatest strength. Absolute freedom in the arts is, in fact, 
much like absolute power in politics - it is always absolute freedom for the few. 


Within the context the argument for games is not an argument against self-expression, but a 
recognition that the importance given to self-expression in recent history - in both the ‘making’ 
and the ‘performing’ arts - has gone too far. Self-expression can lead only too easily to self 
indulgence. Self-expression is after all, the cage we all live in. Walking down the street, 
reading a book, doing a piece of work - or playing a game - we all express ourselves all the 
time by the way we do these things ... enthusiastically, apathetically, carelessly, thoughtfully. 
The benefit of games - games which the players play directly as themselves rather than 
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indirectly by way of role playing - is that they provide the greatest of all benefits so far as 
creative activities are concerned, “absolute freedom within very definite limits”. 


The limitations of a game agreed by the players themselves are a source of strength, they 
provide the structure for the work to appear. And while these limitations can sometimes seem 
irksome - a Caribbean artist who worked with us for some weeks argued strongly for the 
inclusion of their beloved warm colours when we were undertaking a summer game which 
involved only the colour(s) blue - these initial reservations rarely persist (our Caribbean 
artist went on to create an all-blue work of which he was justifiably proud). 


In fact our experience has often been that the less immediate ‘freedom’ which is offered to the 
players, the greater is their creative response. An invitation to write a story - any story at all, 
of any length, on any subject - will usually produce less interesting results than the invitation 
to create a story, for example, which may make use of:- as many pronouns as there are in the 
English language (a comprehensive list of pronouns help here), but may include one noun and 
two objectives. 


One answer is that games bring people together - the exception to this might be ‘solo’ 
games, but the manner in which we have approached games means that even the solo games 
which we have invented and played have unusually been played in an open sociable situation. 


For the artist - usually accustomed to writing poetry, composing music or painting pictures in 
a solitary fashion - such games can restore the benefits of creating in a social situation where 
the interest and feedback, which are usually hoped for after the work has been created, are also 
present while the work is being created. Such games can also mean an exploration of the as yet 
untapped resources of communal creativity - an escape from the idea of art as an expression of 
the exceptional individual - and an exploration of the treasures of “we are” rather than “J am”. 
It’s an exploration which our society has not yet taken seriously - but something of the potential 
may be judged from the seemingly telepathic unions of some of our finest song writing duos. 
All our experience suggests that people can enjoy creating in groups of two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten... We haven’t come up with an upper limit (though generally speaking 
the larger the group the more time they need to work or play together). 


One point about such games is that the meetings they bring about are real. The players quickly 
reveal to each other the way they think, reveal their capacity for concentration and commitment, 
reveal their capacity for giving a difficult answer or taking a difficult decision simply and 
directly and reveal their capacity for sharing. Once the game is over there is ample shared 
experience, and generally enthusiasm, for talking and being together. 


One answer is that such games enable people to discover, or rediscover that they are creative. 
The teaching of technical skills is well understood in the arts just as it is in science and 
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engineering. But the teaching, or passing on, of creativity is a little understood phenomenon. 
It is often assumed that creative people are the exceptions in our society - and indeed a good 
deal of even liberal teaching is directed (consciously or unconsciously) towards ensuring that 
we keep seeing things that way. 


Games can reveal - as indeed the art of young children always does reveal - that everyone 
is creative. The invitation to express yourself with total freedom isn’t always appealing - 
indeed to a majority of the adult population in our society it is often intimidating. But games 
which require the players to produce creative solutions to approachable and finite problems 
can help restore confidence. Played over weeks they help restore the creative muscles. And 
played over months and years they can help restore to the player the gift of creativity - the 
confidence to enjoy problems (some of which the player will choose and some of which will 
seem to choose the player) ... and to enjoy problem solving. 


On the most basic of levels, if we want a creative and participating society - as opposed to a 
consuming society - then we will need to enjoy and encourage such games. 


One answer is that such games are a social bridge. The fine arts have never rested on anything 
than a narrow social base in our society - they have always had, to a greater or lesser degree 
according to the particular art, something of a definably exclusive appeal. Almost all attempts 
to broaden this appeal - by way of promotions, tours, the tackling of local or popular themes, 
etc - have met with only partial success. Indeed some attempts have met with success in 
entirely the wrong direction - they end up, whatever their original intentions, by providing 
more art for those social groups which already have a vested interest in the arts. 


Games on the other hand have always had a broader social base and a wider popular appeal. 
Many people are prepared to accept an invitation to join in a game who would not accept a 
direct invitation to sing, dance or write poetry - and particularly so if the games contain 
recognisable elements of games they have played in the past, (blindfold games, games played 
in silence, card games, treasure hunts etc.) Our experience is that such games can bring 
together groups of people who might otherwise have been thought to have little or nothing in 
common - people of widely different ages, different social backgrounds, different educational 
attainments. Approaching creative activities through such games is one way in which creative 
energies at present restricted or buried by divisions of sex, race, disability, class, education, 
work, money, culture and language can be released. 


One answer is that such games can get us doing new things. Twenty players will produce 
twenty different solutions to the one problem. And players confronted with a problem they 
haven’t encountered or considered before - and they will almost certainly encounter such 
situations if they agree to play games which they devised themselves - will come up with 
solutions which surprise not only themselves but other players as well. New problems bring 
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new solutions and old problems can bring forth new solutions as well, when approached by a 
range of players with a range of approaches. Games can indeed be a force for innovation and 
exploration in the arts, as in other areas. 


And on the most basic of levels the very idea that the rules of games can be questioned - and 
changed - and re-invented - by the players themselves is not one which has ever been 
encouraged by players of traditional games. The idea that the rules belong to the players - 
may be changed by the players - is one which has implications not only for games but for 
society. Learning that the rules can be changed is a most important, and frequently omitted, 
part of one’s education. It can lead to some very new things indeed. 


And one answer is that nothing is more important than games. We are, as we are sometimes 
reminded, the food we eat. We are also the games we play. A good soccer or basketball player 
can convey with their body that they are going to move to the right when in fact they are going 
to move to the left. A good chess player can persuade an opponent to prepare for an attack from 
the knight when the real attack is coming later from the bishop. A good card player can project 
an inscrutability which serves almost perfectly to conceal their hopes, intentions and ‘hand’. 


The games we grow up with and enjoy (from blindman’s bluff and hide and seek onwards) are 
actively concerned with learning to not communicate. And if, as the song says, “Tt’s all in the 
game”, then these games may have a deeper and more lasting effect on us than we think. 


At the Blackie - where staff and friends have nevertheless been found over the years playing 
chess, football, basketball and cards - the energy has gone into inventing games which are 
based on communication. Such an exploration is just one beginning. 

However the invention of communication games (which are not ‘non-competitive’ but which 
are passionately aimed at producing the best each group can do) may do for peace what 
traditional games have done for war (the structure of non-communication games is after all in 
the image of war). 


It may have implications for employment (communication games are a metaphor for a society 
where what needs to be done is shared and undertaken with some equity by all). It may be that 
if we played communication games more often that we would discover that we are telepathic. 


And communication games are games in which, in the way we now know it, there are no 
winners and losers. Such games not only promote creative activities - they are a metaphor for 
a changed society. 


So for all these reasons (and maybe others which we haven’t remembered or thought of yet) 
the Blackie plays games. 


If the answers intrigue you - surprise you - alarm you - challenge you - appeal to you - or 


any other things - then we’d be pleased to talk about them (and to play games) with you at the 
Blackie. 
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25th Anniversary Celebrations outside the Blackie building, May 1993. 


The games described in this guide derive from a unique exploration of games undertaken at 
the Blackie (Great Georges Community Cultural Project). The Blackie operates from its home 
and base in a former Congegational church, an architectural landmark of distinction sited 
close to Toxteth (home to Britian’s oldest established African-Caribbean community) and within 
Liverpool’s Chinatown (the oldest Chinatown in Europe). This location is also at the meeting 
of city centre and residential areas. 


Interior redevelopment of the building (back to the future with “a new building within old 


walls’) is half complete, with two levels of spaces for partipatory cultural activities in use, and 
two further levels (with accompanying balconies) awaiting completion. 
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Bill Harpe 


Bill Harpe was born in Darlington and comes from a family 
with roots in the mining communities of County Durham. 
He won a scholarship in Maths and Physics to Cambridge 
where he chose to read English Literature and also became 
involved in the performing arts and dance. After graduation 
he pursued a dance training in London, and paid for this 
training by working as a cook, 


Work followed as a freelance dancer, choreographer and 
producer and as the director of a Commonwealth Arts 
Festival. A commission to direct the programme of Opening 
Celebrations of the Metropolitan Cathedral in Liverpool (including the creation of a 
Choreographed Mass) was followed by an invitation to work in Zambia and celebrate the 
third anniversary of the country’s independence with a touring production of a Greek tragedy 
(Aeschylus’ “Oresteia”) using Zambian music and dance. 


On his return from Africa, Bill became a co-founder of the Blackie (Great Georges Community 
Cultural Project) - established as Britain’s first community arts project - and has continued 
to work there as both artist and administrator. His work as an artist has focused on the arts and 
participation, including participatory theatre, participatory exhibitions, and creative and co- 
operative games which are the subject of this guide. He has directed four outdoor ‘Festivals 
of Games” in Liverpool city centre, as well as travelling around the U.K. and to Ireland, 
Denmark and Jamaica to lead games and talk about games. 


In addition to these commitments he has written on dance and cultural issues for “The Guardian” 
and for magazines and periodicals in the U.K. and abroad. He also was granted a ‘working 
sabbatical’ to contribute to cultural policy and strategy at the Greater London Council. 


Outstanding ambitions include a desire to see the final completion of the redevelopment of the 
Blackie building in order to host large scale events and games, and to travel to Cuba to undertake 


research and to lead games. 


Bill’s enthusiasm for elephants has resulted in a personal collection of elephant books, 
photographs, and carvings. 
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Games For The New Years 


A DIY Guide To Games For The 21“ Century 
By Bill Harpe 


In the later part of the 20 Century we became increasingly aware that “we are the food we 


eat”. This guide is informed by the idea that as we move into the 21* Century we will become 
increasingly aware that “we are the games we play”. 


Recipe books for dishes drawn from around the world are now widely available. This guide is 
something new. This guide is a recipe book for games drawing upon cultures from around the 
world. But the guide does more than introduce and describe games which you may wish to 


play. This guide also describes simple and basic structures which will enable you to devise 
your own games, 


Games created and played as a result of using this guide may be extremely varied. They may 
be sedentary or active. They may be played by grandparents and by grandchildren, and by 
disabled and non-disabled players. They may be played at home or in a park ; ina school or 


college ; as part of a training (or retraining) programme ; or for special occasions. But they 
will all have something in common. None of the games will, as so many games do, set players 
against one another in an image of warfare (games as the embodiment of “warfare without 
weapons”). They will, nonetheless, be very challenging games, with the players exercising 
all their skills (including communications skills) in the pursuit of a common purpose. They 
will be creative and co-operative games. They will be games in the image of peace. 


“These games improve skills and develop teamwork” 
John Barnes, ex - International footballer 


“These games are a surprise, an education, and a delight to both 
the children and the teachers in my school” 
Mo Rahilly, head teacher 


“These games generate creativity” 
Meredith Monk, artist 
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